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A New Song Book INTERPRETIVE READING 








A Manual of Rhetoric and Oratory for use in Colleges, Normal 


and Secondary Schools. By Cora Marstann, Professor of 
Elocution and Oratory in the Kansas State Normal School, 
248 


Topeka. “With numerous Diagrams. Crown §8vo. 














By Freperitcx H. Riptey, Principal of the Longfellow School, pages. $1.12. 
Boston, and Tuomas Tapper, Instructor in Musical Composi- 
tion and Theory, Examiner in Theory in the American Contents: Parr I. Inrerprerive Reapinc. Interpretive 
College of Musicians. Price, 40 cents. Reading that Appeals to the Understanding. Interpretive 
Reading that Appeals to the Emotions. Interpretive Reading 
REPARED by the authors of the weil-known and widely used : : : a 
TW a dusel Comwee za: Muale."* & is well naented both te oniti- or Speaking that Appeals to the Will. Parr Il. BreatHine. 
vate a perception of tone relation, and to develop the artistic Physiology of the Respiratory Organs. Breathing Exercises. 
sense of me aon Pesan ges ed for We te schcel Part III. Voice Cutrure. Physiology of the Vocal Organs. 
A n 9 : ma “#¢ 
year’s seasons. ‘I'he poems represent the latest thought of the The Production of Tone. Voice Culture. . The Organs of Artic se 
best authors of child literature, and their musical setting is, ulation. PartIV. Gesture. Relaxing Exercises. Poising Ex- 
by its simple character, wellsuited to the beginner. The vocal exer- ercises. Principles of Gesture. Responsive Gesture Exercises. 
cises for phrasing and control of the breath extend through the en- InpEx 
ere peek. Fal pep 5 Ling 8 bey oe ~ Ay. oan —— . a 
eacher, Every part of the book has been thoroughly tested in actua 
class-room work, and it is admirably suited to teach the first steps in 
Gomer A COLLEGE MANUAL OF RHETORIC 








By Cuarzes Sears Batpwiy, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Rhet- 
oric in Yale University. Crown 8vo. 460 pages. $1.35. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICANS 


v i 
The Natural Course | Music By Taomas Wentwortna Hicernson, author of *‘ A Young Folks’ 
History of the United States ;’’ and Epwarp Cuannina, Prof- 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts essor of History in Harvard University. NEW EDITION, 
Short Course—Two Books REVISED AND ENLARGED AT REDUCED PRICE. 


With 11 colored maps, 72 illustrations, genealogies, names 


This is the latest addition to 





b ra muertpetealod sateen of the peatarel | on i. Masie is shown and dates of “‘ land marks ”’ in constitutional history, list of 
y its rapid introduction and use in over of the leading cities an : Se ie si lianas . 
towns throughout the country, including Boston, New York, San Fran- important dates, index, etc. At the end o f enc h chapter = 
cisco, Cincinnati, Galveston, Des Moines, Denver, and New Orleans Questions, Topics, and an outline. 12mo cloth, 395 


pages, $1.00. 


Detailed Information regarding the Course Sent on application to ' 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers } | LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
































A ELAN RS DELS NOP oF 
THE RECENT ADOPTION OF OF BARSS’ 

By the School Board of the City of Boston, and its introduction into over Book One, Second Year Work, recently 
twenty cities and towns of Massachusetts; into Bangor, Lewiston, and other issued, a classical teacher writes us: 
towns of Maine; into Dover, New Hamshire, and Hartford, Connecticut, and “‘T have carefully examined ‘ Writing 
many other cities and towns, illustrate the steady and growing appreciation of Latin’ by Barss, the conviction grow- 
the merits of the book. Its large use in the schools of all the Boroughs of ing with every page that it is an ad- 
the City ofNew York for the past five years also attests the excellence of the mirable book, written by a man who 
Clarendon. knows the difficulties of the beginner 

For its compactness, completeness, accuracy of definition, simplicity of in Latin Prose and also knows how to 
indication of pronunciations, clearness of typography, and attractiveness of lessen them in a practical way. I shall 
binding, it merits considerate attention. Its author is Dr. Wm. Hand immediately adopt it in my Caesar 
Browne, Professor of English Literature in Johns Hopkins University. class, and in a lower class next term.’’ 

Cloth, 365 pages Price, 45 cents 
‘ gts) } rice, 50 cents 
Correspondence cordially inwited. Cloth, 87 pages P : 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 27-29 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK, 
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USED IN NEW 
* 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


Brumbaugh’s Readers 
Brooks’s Arithmetics 
Brooks’s Algebras 


Beitzel’s Wordbuilders 


Westlake’s Literature 


Westlake’s How fo Write Letters 





Publishers 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


YORK CHY 











‘“‘The King’s Highway.”’ 





TO THE 





GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE 





THROUGH THE 





CENTERS OF POPULATION 








adding greatly to the interest of your journey, without increas- 
ing its expense beyond what you would expect to pay for the 
**best’’? which you secure if you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Acopy of “ Four-Track Series” No. 18.‘‘ Urban Population in 1900,” 
will be sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stam 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 


Grand Central Station, New York 


by George H. Daniels, 











SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


any taste—are THE BROWN PICTURES ; photographic reproductions of nearly 3000 
famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 


send Io cts. for assorted samples. 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled ; we send /vee the largest Entertainment Catalog ever issued by any house. 

EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for 
work without our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— 


sent free. 


E. L. KELLOGG 2 CO., - 61 East Nirth Street, New York. 


The best, and most universally pleasing, for 


a little money—fitting any purse—suiting 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


PEDAGOGICAL 
BOOKS a a a 


The following is a list of recent books on the 
science of teaching, selected from our catalogs. 
We are prepared to furnish any book on this 
subject. Our lists are constantly revised and 
include the latest and best. 


The Education of Teachers, by W. H. Payne. 
Eight essays. A “thought-provoking” book. 
Oar price, $1.85: postage, 12c. 


A General Outline of Pedagogy, by R. N. Roark. 
A manual to meet the need of the self-helping 
teacher. Cloth. 245pp. 75c., postpaid. 


Twentieth Century Educational Problems, by 
A.C Miller. Cloth. $1 net, postpaid. 


New Pedagogy, by J. P. Gordy. Cloth. $1.00, 
net, postpaid. 

The Art of Teaching, by Dr. E. E. White. Pre- 
sents the fundamental principles of the art of 
teaching in a practical way. 
age, 10c 

The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
me se, Designed to aid the teacher in pre- 
paring his work. Price, 90c.; postage, 10c. 

Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 
Education, by H. Thistleton Mark. Valuable 
thoughts on the mental and moral develop- 
ment of pupils. 306 pp. $1.50 net, postpaid. 

Teac! Reading in Ten Cities. Edited by Eva 
D. Kellogg Covers every prominent method 
for teaching reading to beginners nowin use 
in our public schools. 

How to Teach Reading and Composition. Ex- 
plains how to lead pupils to obtain knowledge 
—- culture from a book. Price, 45c.; postage, 





ce, 80c.; post- 


Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry, 
by Fabian Ware. 800pp. $1.20 net, postpaid. 
Education in the 19th Contre. by R. D. Roberts 
Lectures before the Cambridge Extension- 
Summer Meeting. 285 pp. 90c.; postage, 10c. 

Scientific Sloyd, by Anna Molander. Outlines 
seven years’ work for pupils from seven to 
fourteen years of age, with practical working 
suggestions. Price, 50c. 

First Years in Handicraft, by Walter J. Kenyon. 
How to make useful things with ruler, pencil, 
and scissors. 127 pp. Price, 90c.: postage, 8c. 


Send for our catalogs with descriptions and 
prices of books for teachers and school supplies. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memery and the 
means ef impreving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 

‘ fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid -by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is ne doubt but that with this 
beok and careful ebservance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
preved. 





Price, $1,00 net, postpaid 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled. 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Schermerhorn 3 Easti oe Joun C. Rockwetu, Manager. 


KELLOGQ@’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 

















A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889. Circular for stamp. Call or write. |. 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 6 East 9th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors Prissinels Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every De ment of Instruction; Recommends (iood Schools to Parents. Cali 
er Address Mra. M. J. L1OUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 77° 4 es, vork 








Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other;teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unt demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 
B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 


7 EN C BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


For PAINTBOXES, 


the 3-Color Box, and all other grades, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, Etc., 


and a]! other Drawing and Painting Materials, 
send to Manufacturers and Headquarters for 
quotations. 


F. WEBER & CO., 1125 Chestnut St., Phila 

















During the winter months there are unexpected vacancies in good 
| schools which must be filled on short notice. Candidates being scarce 
there are many excelient opportunities of getting a first class posi- 
® tion. For particulars address 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY oimpstont Teechers. ‘Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 





SUMMER SESSION 98.0 TS, 23 


CLUDING A SUMMER 
CORNE LL SCHOOL OF GEOG- 
nerey. ro le . 
ition Fee o 5. - 
UNIVERSITY Gipucdive tet. For 
Circular and Book of 
Views, address, The 
Registrar, Cornell Uni- 


July 6 to Aug. 15, 1903 versity Ithaca, 1 A 

















Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? ET 


GILLOTT’S ~~ 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


is a new departure in -making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
seuuizeunaubs tm teaching weiting, Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 


Catalogue sent on application 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 West 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 








READERS will confer a faver by mentioning Ta# ScHooL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. | 





wsssmeag | BRRY OF CONGRESS 


in Color 
Douglas Colored Prints 






Portfolio of 22 pictures of 
decorations and principal 
y architectural features of li- 
im | brary, reproduced in original 

color. Each picture is 
mounted sopamncety and is 
| suitable for framing. A beauti- 
y }| tul art work. Most accurate 
and artistic reproductions of 
—— decorations ever 
; ; issued. No better holiday gift 
than this. Price, 82.00 postpaid. 
Sample print mounted, 25 cts. Catalog sent free of platinum 

and colored prints, library souvenir postal carda, 

and souvenir books of Washington, 


DOUGLAS ART CO.. Box 176, Washington, D.C. 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’sLength, 
Moon's Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 








Write for full particulars 
to 


& + LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DEPT. G), Detroit, Mich. 





Gi techies years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools. It is the pioneercur- 
rent history magazine—twice a month, We. a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history ospecially; keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
Pupils as no book does. Subscriptions get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send usa club (4c. each) and use it in 
our school this year, as thousands are doing. E. L. 
ELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether 


Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


<ai> THE ESTERBROOK DEN CO. ~<a 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 
The Stationers supply them. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS 





FRANK R. STOCKTON’S New Book 


John Gayther’s Garden 


And the Stories Told Therein 


A volume of eleven new stories in Mr. Stockton’s most amus- 
ing manner, all of them connected by a thread of narrative that 
gives unity to the whole. The book is one in which Mr. Stockton 
took a great personal interest, and it will be presented exactly 
in accordance with his own arrangements for its publication. 


With eight illustrations, $1.50 





“There is an ex- 
quisite tender- 
ness throughout 
these chapters 
that makes one 
ot BARRIE linger on them.” 
—N.V.Commercial 


A] | The Little 
White 
HS | Bird 


“The sweetest, 


BEST” most delicately 
fanciful, most ex- 
quisitely whimsical 

bit of writing one 


$1.50 can possibly con- 
ceive.— The Interior. 

















HENRY VAN DYKE’S 


New Book 


The Blue Flower 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE says: 


“Dr, Van Dyke is an artist 
and his stories are charming 
pieces of fiction, told with 
delicate feeling and with that 
fresh felici.y of style which is 
at the command of this vig- 
orous and fascinating writer. 
Some of the tales are deeply 
poetic in conception; they 
are all pervaded by a rev- 
erence for the deeper aspira- 
tions of men, and by that 
touch of fellowship which has 
unlocked so many and so 
diverse experiences to the 
author of ‘The Blue Flow- 


»9? 


er. 


Illustrated in colors, $1.50 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 











INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, instaliment 
options,and many other desirable’ features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - . - - 





GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 


610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 


New York City. 
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For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s”’ on label. 














Cer 


Literal, 50c. Interlinear, $1.50. 147 vols. 


Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, $2.00, and $1.00. 


Completely Parsed Caesar, 
Book I, Has on each page, interlinear 
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it translation, ZteraZ translation, and 
ut every word completely parsed. $1.50. 
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Completely Scanned and Parsed Ae- 
neid, Book I. $1.50. Ready August, 1900. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 


31-33-35 West 15th Street, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 
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Standard Black- 
Board Stencils. 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate, The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beauti- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly. 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 

4. They are of great value in beautifying the school- 
room, 





To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the following samples: 

One 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 
Stencil. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y, 
CATALOGS 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog. Lists 
Teachers’ Periodicals, Supplementary Reading 
oks, Books on Pedagogy, Teachers’ Libraries, 
School Libraries, — Sin nging Books, Kinder- 
garten Goods, Stencils, elps and Aids for 
Teachers. Just revised. Sent free. 


ad ble s School Entertainment 
Catalog ew edition adds 150 new books to 





our former excellent list of Drills, Marches, 
Dialogs, Song Books. Special Day ‘Entertain- 
ments, Recitations, Cantatas, Operettas. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 
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How Far Foster Public E.ducation. 


By State Supt. W. T. CarRINGTON, of Missouri. 
[Synopsis of a recent address. ] 

At first in Missouri, as in other states, the purposes 
were mainly to teach reading, writing, and accounting, 
so that the voter might cast his own vote and cast it in- 
telligently, might keep accounts and transact the simple 
business of the farmer, mechanic, or village store keeper. 

The civil war had its lessons and among them was this 
one, that a sovereign voter needs to know the history of 
his government and the theory on which it is based. 
This led to the introduction of U.S. history and civil 
government into the public school curriculum. All of 
this emphasized the necessity of educating for good pa- 
triotic citizenship. 

This led to the most wholesome sentiment that brought 
the children of all classes into the schools. The theory 
is that a child must grow up in the environments in 
which he must live. This made the school a reflection 
of the community in its civil and moral relations. 

About a quarter century ago, stimulated by inventions, 
the higher educational institutions began to emphasize 
the teaching of the sciences and a fierce battle has been 
waged between the advocates of the sciences and the ad- 
vocates of classic training. This has affected all grades 
and classes of schools. As a result manual training and 
industrial schools have been established in connection 
with all large city systems. In rural districts nature 
study is taught that it may lead to the study of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, etc. In the cities nature study is 
taught that it may lead to a better understanding and 
higher appreciation of manufacturing, of commerce, of 
domestic and household economy. 

Step by step this has grown upon us until we no 
longer think of the old limitations put upon the schools. 
The main purpose is not to teach alone the three R’s, not 
to make only intelligent and patriotic voters that we may 
perpetuate our republican institutions, but, in addition to 
these, to develop the entire child and to prepare him to 
render the highest service to himself, to his family, to 
his community, to his country, and to his God. The 
watchword of the hour is service. 

The state is not more interested in the child asa fu- 
ture citizen than it is in him asa future producer. As 
we see it to-day the purpose of the public school is to 
reach every child, to prepare him for the highest enjoy- 
ment of his social, civil, and moral relations in life, to 
render him not only self-supporting, but capable of 
rendering high service to his community as a producer. 
In other words, we have come to the time when the pub- 
lic school must be made to minister to the general wel- 
fare of the community in every way possible that will not 
interfere with personal and individual rights. 

The dominant activities of the world to-day are in the 
varied industries, each requiring special training, but 
each dependent on the other, on the general intelligence 
of him who conducts it, on the flexibility of his mind and 


on his ability to adapt himself to conditions and environ- . 


ments. 

The twentieth century has brought us face to face 
with new problems and we must prepare to meet them. 
Our nation is in the struggle for national industrial 
supremacy and there is every indication that success will 
crown her efforts-—due very largely to the public school 


in its universal application as to persons and classes” of 
people and in its broad application as to subjects taught. 
Among the states of the Union Missouri must and will 
take a leading part. Among the great cities of our 
country St. Louis can easily stand fifst—due very largely 
to the liberal support given to public education, to the 
liberal construction given to the purposes of the schools. 

The question is more specific, however. Every city, 
town, and village has its high school and many rural 
communities have them. These schools are being 
equipped to teach the sciences and industries with appa- 
ratus and each is differentiating its work to adapt itself 
to the needs of the community. These schools are be- 
ing supplied with libraries to encourage personal and 
thoro investigation into the literature, history, and arts 
of other nations and people. All this for general cul- 
ture. These schools more and more are utilizing all 
known means to develop the physical and moral man as 
well as the intellectual man. It has been thoroly tested 
that the most serviceable man is the one that has the 
most complete and harmonious development in all of his 
three-fold nature. In response to this demand our pub- 
lic schools are adjusting themselves. They are from 
year to year becoming more and more institutional. The 
bath, the lunch, physical culture drills, athletic games, 
garden culture, shop work, and domestic training are all 
finding a place in the grades as well as in the high 
schools. 

Why not utilize all this equipment, this great educa- 
tional plant the year round and extend the hours of the 
day when opened so as to accommodate the entire com- 
munity? It belongs to the community and should be 
used to promote the highest development and general 
welfare of the community. 

Thousands of young men and women in St. Louis who 
availed themselves of all that the public schools could 
give them while regular pupils will now find much taught 
that they never had. Thousands of others have come 
into the city from the country and smaller centers of 
population that have not enjoyed the privileges now ac- 
corded the children in the public schools of the city. 

Mary who did not get the benefits of the public school 
beyord she very rudiments would now avail themselves 
of the opportunity if offered. 

In neariy all the large cities of the country, there are 
maintained night schools for the benefit of all those of 
school age whose circumstances make it necessary for 
them to be engaged during the day earning support for 
themselves or for those dependent on them. These 
schools, while doing great good and rendering service to 
those who need it most have not, as I believe, anywhere 
extended their work into the industrial lines, nor have 
they opened the doors to any above the school age limit. 

The time is near at hand, if not already upon us, when 
the state, the city, the school district must systematically 
provide means for offering excellent school opportunities 
to men and women. 

The Community Center. 

In rural districts of our state the school-house and all 
its equipment (meager tho it may be) is the center of 
the community’s life. Its library is open to every mem- 
ber of the community whether young or old. The far- 
mers’ club has regular meetings there to discuss ways 
and means of advancing agriculture and stock raising. 
The mothers’ club meets there after school once or 
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twice a month to plan with the teacher for the fullest 
co-operation in the education of their children and to 
consider questions pertaining to household economy. 

The debating society and spelling bees are organized 
as adjuncts to the school life and young and old par- 
ticipate. They furnish recreation and instruction to all. 
On Sunday they meet there in the capacity of the Sun- 
day school to study the Bible. 

The teacher is, or may be, an important factor in the 
business, social, moral, even religious life of the commu- 
nity. Thus the school and its equipment is made to 
minister outside of its regular work to the higher gen- 
eral welfare of the community. So in the towns and 
cities will these things be correlated with the school work 
and the functions of the school widened. 

In this city there should be, in every district school, 
some organized means of utilizing its library, its shops, 
its domestic science rooms in giving instruction to those 
who can not attend the regular school by reason of their 
having to work or because they are above the school age 
limit. 

Let each school be a center of training, culture, and 
refinement touching every man, woman, and child in the 
district in some helpful way. St. Louis should have a 
half dozen large high schools each well equipped for 
general school purposes and each emphasizing some 
special line of training—one, manual training; another, 
domestic economy for the girls; another, commercial law 
and practices. In each I should have a good library, 
an assembly hall, gymnasium, and places for athletic 
games. 

If in applying the principles laid down, the voters of 
the city are not willing to furnish all these things for the 
free use of all, old and young, I should have them fos- 
tered by the public to the extent of establishing them 
and, if necessary, make a small assessment on its patrons 
to defray the additional expenses. Whether this is done 
this year or next here in St. Louis, it will be done. In 
less than a dozen years all of these means of affording 
supplemental education will be entirely free and open to 
all supported by public taxation. 

As the public school had its origin in the religious in- 
stincts of our Puritan Fathers, so may the extension of 
public educational advantages to touch the very life of 
the community, be traced to the spirit that has made 
this association possible. 

The only limitations on what may be undertaken by 
the public school are in the willingness of the public to 
tax itself sufficient for its support and in the willingness 
of those for whom maintained to use it. The spirit of 
the age is fast raising both of these limitations, but they 
have not been completely removed and perhaps should 
not be all at once. 

These are matters of growth and they are mutually 
dependent. As the employed men and women of all 
ages and conditions in life show their willingness to 
make wise and intelligent use of such advantages, tax- 
payers will not be slow to appreciate it and provide 
liberally for their maintenance. On the other hand, as 
school authorities provide these opportunities, there will 
be many to take advantage of them. 

There is a more rapid increasing demand on the public 
schools, however, than there is in the increasing of the 
school revenues. Thruout our state we need more money 
in the school treasuries that we may have longer terms, 
larger salaries, better buildings, better equipment, better 
libraries, and free text-books. All of these desirable 
things will come in due time and with them every phase 
of the extension work mentioned. In the promotion of 
the material progress of the state as well as in advancing 
all elements of a high civilization the public school must 
wield the most potent influence in this onward and up- 
ward march of progress. 


Next week THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will publish its annual 
Christmas number. Several important contributions have 
been specially written for it, and there will be manv interest- 
ing illustrations. 
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Looking Forward. 
By Supt. H. C. HoLLIncswortH, Albia, Ohio. 


‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest.’’ 

The poet may have thought he was expressing a whole 
truth in the above lines, but we prefer to advocate the 
doctrine that man is being blest every day, every hour. 
Golden opportunities are strewn all along life’s pathway. 
Weare blest with health, friends, books, schools, churches, 
and a great, growing, and prosperous country. We have 
the varied seasons, with enough of cloud and sunshine in- 
termingled to add zest to life. Invention has brought us 
the blessings of electricity and steam in such multiplied 
forms that we can scarcely enumerate them. The coun- 
try and city are being brought into closer relation by 
means of free mail delivery and the trolley car. Good 
roads will come in due time to add to the pleasures of 
country life. In fact, as we look toward the future, not 
losing sight of present blessings, we see great things in 
store for the generations coming after us. The waste 
places of the earth will be made to blossom as the rose. 
The small farms will become garden spots, and the fer- 
tility of the soil will astonish the workers thereof. This 
is an age of weeds, but weeds must give place to valua- 
ble crops. Intelligent farming and the concentration of 
effort on smaller tracts of land will add greatly to pro- 
duction. Farming in the West is done on too loose a 
system. Scatteration is everywhere in evidence. The 
fence-rows are grown up with weeds or brush, the road- 
ways are too often filled with weeds and trash, the fences 
and outbuildings are ramshackle, and one can see on 
every hand evidences of lack of thrift. 

Has education anything to do with this state of 
affairs in the country? Yes, we think it has. The agri- 
cultural colleges have done much already to improve the 
condition of the farms in many localities. Intelligent 
farming will pay. This has been demonstrated over and 
over again. Stock-raising and dairying have become 
prominent industries of the country. School gardening 
for the public school is being advocated, where practica- 
ble, for the purpose of arousing an interest in nature- 
study at first hand. 

There is much to be done in the future, both in the 
schools and out of the schools. Educated hands, heads, 
and hearts must be turned upon the resources of nature 
soas to bring the wild, rude, uncultivated places into a 
state of utility. The boys and girls who are in ourschools 
to-day will not do things as their fathers and grand- 
fathers did them. Not that they did not do well, but 
that educated brains will find better ways of doing even 
the simplest things. 

Our views of education are frequently too narrow. 
We must educate for the world, for influence in the 
world, for contact with matter and force. We must 
educate to find things, and move things, and turn things, 
and get value out of things. We must educate to change 
environment, to better our condition, socially, finan- 
cially, and every other way where improvement lies. 
Surely there is an awakening in our country that will 
eventually touch every condition in every section of our 
land. 

The watchword for the future should be: Do your 
work better. What we need to-day is better workmen, 
better teachers, better doctors, better lawyers, better 
preachers, better artisans, better men and women. The 
saloon evil should be outgrown. We have been trying 
to control it and regulate it and diminish its direful 
effects by legislation. We have not made much head- 
way. We must outgrow it. The saloon and the drink 
habit ¢ertainly cannot flourish in the light of an ad- 
vanced state of civilization. If so, then our civilization 
must be wrong. 

I appeal to the great body of intelligent public school 
teachers to put more emphasis upon being and doing. If 
the children in our schools to-day could be inspired with 
the dignity of true manhood and womanhood and could 
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have their ambition aroused so that they would want to 
take hold of life with a purpose to do some one thing 
and do it well, the condition of humanity would be greatly 
improved in the oncoming days. 

The hope of the future of our country and our cher- 
ished institutions lies in our schools. 

Let us study the problems of education in the light of 
our expanding resources and meet the emergencies of 
the hour. 

Let us take no backward steps. 


PIN 
Dialect in Literature for Schools. 
By EveELYN M. Woop-LoveJoy, Vermont. 


I have been looking over some of my old reading 
books used in the sixties, and have compared them with 
one of the best and most extensively used and highly 
endorsed of the present readers. I find the number of 
authors reduced more than one-half in the late book, 
and selections from standard works alone given a place. 

The result of such wise discrimination, we are all con- 
fident, will be far superior to the choppy, vague impres- 
sion left upon the mind by reading only brief extracts 
from a large number of authors. Still, I must acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to the old readers, which put me 
on my mettle in trying to understand the deep thought, 
subtle allusions, logical reasoning, and poetic imagery 
of such authors as Bancroft, Everett, Irving, Channing, 
Beecher, Webster, Longfellow, Shakespeare, and Bryant. 

In the sixties we had no supplementary reading. The 
recitation was diversified by concert exercises, reading 
until a mistake was made, individual assignments in 


' dramatic compositions and, what we liked best of all, a 


choice of a piece by members of the class. I recall that 
Irving’s “ The Wife” was a favorite selection, tho some 
of us never could get thru the most pathetic parts with- 
out breaking down. We knew a few masterpieces 
thoroly. 

The pupils of to-day have a wealth of supplementary 
reading at command—classics in cheap form, and cloth- 
bound stories costing from fifteen to fifty cents. No 
more nibbles, but a whole feast ! This is good, if there 
is not too much reading and too little thinking, and if 
material is selected that will tend to improve vocabu- 
laries, and to stimulate a love for pure, classic English. 

This little if is always intruding itself where least 
wanted. After considerable experience with texts for 
supplementary reading, I have come to the conclusion 
that there is danger in using matter containing dialect 
or slang. One can scarcely take up a novel or story for 
juveniles published in the last twenty years without 
finding more or less of this supposed-to-be realistic lan- 
guage. <A rough mold will not give a polished product ; 
no more will this style of literature tend toward a 
mastery of correct expression, or the acquisition of a 
fine, cultivated taste. 

Pupils blessed with cultured homes use good English, 
know it when they see it in print, and might only laugh 
at the odd uncouth expressions, which, under the name 
of dialect, saturate the literature of the present day. 
But children of ignorant parents, and especially those 
of foreign parentage, have no such naturally acquired 
power and, as a matter of fact, they often do not recog- 
nize such language as faulty. Many times the incor- 
rect expression seems to them right, because it is that to 
which they are most accustomed. 

In the West, where there are so many foreign chil- 
dren in the schools, great difficulty is experienced in 
teaching correct word forms and syntactical construc- 
tions. If pupils read page after page of dialect, where 
the spelling is phonic or worse, the eye becomes accus- 
tomed to wrong forms, and unfamiliarity with our lan- 
guage makes the pupil unable to distinguish between 
slangy dialect and good English. As a result, he spells 
the same word in three or four different ways and inno- 
cently uses slang, which seems to be all right on the 
printed page, but which shocks the teacher, and sets the 
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class to roaring when uttered in the school-room. 

“Never put a wrong form on the board,” has been a 
pedagogical maxim of long standing. How, then, can it 
be right to put before pupils wrong forms on the 
printed page, which they study at leisure? It may be 
claimed that when students enter the high school they 
have learned to spell correctly and to use good language. 
One has only to examine the written work of an aver- 
age senior class about ready to graduate, to have such an 
impression vanish as instantaneously as spilled ether. 

It would seem that the school is bound to set before 
pupils only the best, the purest, the noblest, the most 
perfect. In view of this obligation and the fact that 
grammar and high schools are often criticised as sending 
out graduates, many of whom can not utter ten sentences 
or write a page without disgracing their instructors, 
it may be worth while to consider the desirability of 
limiting or wholly discarding the use of dialect litera- 
ture in our public schools. 


ees 
Voice Training. 
By Rusy Henry, Louisville, Ky. 


There are many teachers in our public schools who are 
doing faithful, conscientious work in the line of vocal 
music, and yet realize that, after all their efforts, the sing- 
ing done by their pupils is neither very musical nor very 
attractive. I believe this is due to a wrong proportion 
between the technical or mechanical part of the music 
and the purely physical part. 

We are satisfied with too little in the musical line ; 
it is not enough that a child’s voice should sing do, mi, 
sol, etc., in perfect tune with the pitch-pipe ; he should 
be taught how that tone is produced, and how it can be 
produced with the least outlay of energy—for only when 
he has become unconscious of the physical effort, can he 
give himself up wholly to the artistic interpretation of a 
song. 

It is not necessary for a teacher to take an expensive 
course of vocal lessons in order to secure charming re- 
sults in class singing. The really essential things taught 
by professional vocalists are so few and so simple that the 
wonder is why more people cannot sing well; but the se- 
cret of success of the few, and why they are few, lies in 
these two words, “ practice and perseverance.” 

Begin your voice training with this simple humming 
exercise ; the position for it is to sit with back unsup- 
ported, hands on sides at the waist line, lips slightly 
pouting. Then take a deep-drawn breath and expel it in 
five short, staccato tones. Ask the children where they 
felt that breath; they will probably tell you “at the 
waist,” “back of the lips,” “in the head.” If they do, 
they have learned the great fundamental principle under- 
lying all correct singing and speaking—that the impulse 
is not felt in the larynx or throat, but starts from the 
diaphragm and is focused far to the front in the upper 
part of the mouth. 

When the exercise is well understood, it can be contin- 
ued on the other tones of the C scale, taking a deep-drawn 
breath for each new tone. Sing with the children in 
these exercises, after you have taught it to them ; it will 
help teacher as well as pupil, and they will breathe when 
you do. 

The exercise on the staff would appear thus, 
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Draw a diagram on the blackboard, showing diaphragm, 
lungs, larynx, roof of the mouth, and nasal passages and 
give a short, simple explanation of respiration and vocaliza- 
tion for your next nature lesson. Draw lines from the dia- 
phragm thru the larynx to the front part of the roof of the 
mouth, showing how the higher tones are really focused 
in the nasal passages. If you do not feel equal to the 
diagram, hum low do, then high do, gradually raising the 
key and feel this for yourself, then give the exercise to 
the class. 


Ss. SSeseS 


™, m, m, ete, 

Ask them where the tongue rested when they hummed 
the high note; they will find that it practically cut off 
the front of the mouth, by resting against the upper 
teeth, thus really forcing the tone higher up in the head. 
A little boy once told me that he felt high G between his 
eyes. 

The third exercise combines the first and the second. 
Take each chord in one breath at first; then twice or even 
four times with one breath. The time should be about 
that of quarter notes at first; later, they can be quickened 
to eighths or sixteenths. 
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These exercises are entirely for the development of the 
diaphragm, to steady and strengthen its movements, and 
to appreciate the really vital part that this humble and 
neglected member must play in all vocalization. If the 
diaphragm feels tired after this practice, the fatigue is 
felt where it should be. 

Number four is for the development of the tongue, tho 
it should be hummed like the others until it is well known. 
Take it slowly at first, using the syllable Jw, and note the 
position of the tongue on low and high notes. Repeat 
the exercise later in accelerated time. 
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The long hold on the highest note is for the purpose 
of exhausting the lungs, so that the descending scale 
must of necessity be rapid and soft. 

A fourth-grade class named this the “laughing exer- 
cise.” It is really a fair imitation of a rippling laugh, and 
has the same effect in loosening the tense muscles about 
the mouth. 

The fifth exercise serves three good ends; it gives the 
diaphragm plenty to do, loosens the tongue, and makes 
it necessary to hold the breath in reserve. It is written 
here only in the key of C, but it can be sung up to high 
C or even E, as only three tones are used. 


5 mA 


-6- 


-@- 
lu, lu, lu, lu, ete. 





A variation would be to use do, mi, sol, mi, do, instead 
of do, re, mt, re, do. Each teacher can vary them to 
suit the peculiar needs of her own class. Teachers of 
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primary grades can interest their classes by calling the 
humming exercises bees or wind. 

Last year a primary class called the first part of num- 
ber five a bee who waked up first in spring, then called 
his mates and went buzzing around among the maple 
blossoms. The highest exercise was the sound made by 
the entire bee colony in the blossoming maple, close by 
our windows. They took only G, £, C, in descending, 
humming very softly and slowly to represent the tired, 
pollen-laden bees flying home. 

It is in the transition from syllables to the words of a 
song that trouble almost invariably comes. This is es- 
pecially true in the upper grades where the songs have 
two or three parts. Some trouble at this point is inev- 
itable, but it can be lessened very much by abandoning 
the syllables after they have done their part in giving 
the intervals, practicing any difficult phrase with a neutral 
syllable, such as lu, and then humming the song until 
time and tune are correct and breath is taken when it 
should be. Phrase the song by breathing, just as you 
would in reading it. 

Explain the words of the song, and assign it for a 
home lesson, to be learned word for word. The fitting 
together of tune and words will then come with less 
friction. 

The distinct and precise enunciation necessary to make 
the words of a song intelligible to a listener would be 
called affectation in reading or speaking; but the drawing 
out of the syllables of words in singing to suit tune and 
time makes them unrecognizable unless the lips do double 
duty and form the words so carefully that a deaf-mute 
could read them. 

In singing do not lose sight of the proper focusing of . 
the tone learned thru the use of the humming exercises. 

The mouth, when one is singing, is a bell, rounded and 
resonant, and the well-placed tone strikes it as the clap- 
per strikes the real bell; not in the narrow neck, but 
near the flaring rim. Convince yourself and your class 
of this by actual experiment, if you wish, and note the 
difference in tone produced by striking the bell at differ- 
ent points. 

Last and greatest, a song must tell a story more beau- 
tifully than merely spoken words can tell it, else there is 
no need of the song. It need not be the story the song 
tells to you, but it must be the story it tells to the children. 
Guide and direct their interpretation of the author's and 
composer’s meaning rather than supplant it with your own. 


BPN 
Notes of New Books. 


The Woman’s Manual of Law, by Mary A. Greene, of 
the Providence, R. I., Bar, is a valuable addition to the 
books of any woman, but more especially if she is a business 
woman or wage-earner. The arrangement of the subject- 
matter is intended to assist in making it clear and interest- 
ing to women readers. The entire cycle of a woman’s life, 
from her marriage to her grave, is passed in review. In a 
clear, simple, and entertaining manner those principles of 
law are presented which govern the business world and do- 
mestic life. In this day when there are numberless women 
wage-earners and many women capitalists it is more neces- 
sary, than ever before, that women should be familiar with 
the laws governing the holding and management of property. 
The reviewer has paid attorneys hundreds of dollars for the 
very information contained in this manual. It isa book that 
contains principles of law, which most men understand in 
some degree (or think they do), but which most women do 
not understand, and wish they did. Just as ‘‘ The Correct 
Thing ’’ is a valuable reference book on matters of eti- 
quette, so The Woman’s Manual of Law will throw light on 
many a vexed legal problem. (Silver, Burdett & Co., 300 
pages. Price, $1.50.) B. E. L. 


A short monograph on Italian Painting written by John C. 
Van Dyke, L.H.D., to accompany a series of fity-nine large 
carbon photographs, illustrating the progress of the art in the 
peninsula, is issued as a small volume. It is intended to_be 
used as an introduction to the study of the pictures. The 
carbon photographs, the illustrated descriptive catalog of 
them, and this introduction, make up an outline history of 
the Renaissance painting in Italy of educational value in 
schools and colleges. The large carbon photographs and the 
illustrated descriptive catalogs are in preparation and ma 
be obtained froi:. the publishers later on. (A. W. Elson 
Company, Boston and New York.) 
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New Central High School of Philadelphia and Its Work. 


By Jane A. Stewart. 


If any one wants to see what modern development in 
secondary education is doing for the complete prepara- 
tion of American boys for the work of life he has but to 
visit the new Central high school building at Philadel- 
phia. In the new structure (to be) dedicated on Satur- 
day next, November 22, 1902, by President Roosevelt 
and United States Commissioner W. T. Harris, the city 
of Philadelphia has made unsurpassed provision for its 
highest public educational enterprise. Few municipali- 
ties have exceeded the present buildings in size, quality, 
and completeness of equipment. 

The substantial granite edifice fills the whole block 
bounded by Broad, Green, 15th, and Brandywine streets, 
not far from City Hall, occupying a total area of over 
74,000 square feet. The ground covered by the build- 
ings contain over 50,000 square feet. The total expend- 
iture for site and structure reaches over two million 
dollars. 

The structure is in two parts, each of four stories and 
a basement; the main building, which is the administra- 
tive and teaching center, being considerably larger than 
the annex which is devoted to the public and social activ- 
ities of the school. The front facade on Broad street is 
most impressive with its tall tower capped by an astron- 
omical dome rising 137 feet above the street. 

The main building has ten laboratories and fifty-two 
class-rooms, with about a score of rooms utilized for other 
purposes. There are spacious stairways, numerous fire- 
escapes, and several passenger and freight elevators. 
The building is ventilated and heated by the fan system 
and lighted by gas and electricity. The sanitary installa- 
tion is complete and embraces every modern improve- 
ment. Aside from the fact that the ceilings are of steel 
the construction appears to be most admirable. The 
stairways are of iron; the roof, slate, and the interior 
woodwork quartered oak. The corridors are very wide, 
measuring thirty feet, and the floors are laid in mosaic, 
the rooms and corridors being wainscoted in tile. The 
class-rooms are very spacious, the largest being 34x56 and 
the smallest 30x39 feet. 

On being shown thru the class-rooms, lecture-halls, 
and laboratories one’s attention is called to various origi- 
nal ideas in the way of equipment peculiar to this school. 
The seats, for example, in the class-rooms are of a special 
design, the outcome of years of experience. This feat- 
ure embodies an arm-chair of very solid and heavy con- 
struction, not easily disturbed, with back built both for 
erectness and comfort and a side arm-desk. Following 
the need for a stool that will not tip for laboratory use 
one has been devised with flaring supports which is ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose. The drawing-room re- 
joices in a convenient and useful adjustable desk so con- 
structed that it can be raised or lowered or tilted to any 
required angle. 

The lecture-halls in amphitheater style, seating 175, 
are admirably fitted up with drop-curtains and shades and 
the requisite facilities for giving stereopticon lectures at 
any time. A draught chamber connects the demonstra- 
tion table with the flue for the safe passage of noxious 
gases while making experiments. There is a most com- 
plete provision in the demonstration laboratory of the 
department of commerce where commercial products are 
scientifically analyzed. Each of the sixty desks is equipped 
with bottles for re-agents, with microscope, charcoal, mag- 
net, scissors, scalpel, hammer, anvil, forceps, and blow- 
pipe, with a special desk receptacle for refuse matter 
underneath. 

The president’s and secretary’s offices, the faculty 
library and committee room are on the first floor. The 
second floor is largely given over to science work. On 
the third floor is found the art department, while the 
fourth floor is devoted entirely to the expanding school 
of commerce. 


Coat-rooms and lunch-rooms are provided in the base- 
ment of the annex and also the swimming pool. The 
gymnasium is on the fourth floor. Within the annex are 
a lecture-room, seating 800; the alumni library, reading 
and reception rooms, and the great assembly hall which 
will accommodate 2,500 people. 

Aside from the fact that it occupies one of the best 
equipped and most handsome structures ever put up by a 
municipality for school purposes the school is unique in 
that it is a composite of schools. As the collegiate cap- 
stone to the city’s public educational system it presents 
four distinct and complete phases. It is at once a nor- 
mal school of high grade, a complete school of commerce, 
a school of science, and a broadly equipped college. 

No statement regarding the educational status of the 
Philadelphia high school can be of greater significance 
than that it is classed by the highest authorities—the 
United States commissioner of education and the college 
and university council of Pennsylvania—among the col- 
leges and universities. 

It is in its organization and administration that one 
first notes its. departure from the ordinary secondary 
school type. The principal of the Philadelphia high 
school is known as its president; the teachers are termed 
professors. These officials compose the faculty which, in 
its turn, is divided into regular collegiate departments, 
each with a responsible head to whom the details of 
supervision and oversight are committed. 

This department system has, as may be imagined, 
great effect in harmonizing and unifying the teaching, 
in conserving effort and economy of time. The depart- 
ments include ancient and modern languages, English 
language and literature, history, mathematics, physical 
science, biology, art, commerce, pedagogy, and Romance 
languages. 

From a review of these departments of study one can 
gain a clear idea of what the modern high school of ad- 
vanced type is doing to fit its pupils for the work of life 
and for higher study. 

The Central high school presents a suggestive model 
for institutions of similar grade looking, as this does, to 
the fullest expansion of its powers and privileges in pro- 
moting popular education of the most practical type. 

The studies are offered in five courses,—the classical, 
the Latin-scientific, the scientific, the course in com- 
merce, and the graduate course in pedagogy. 

The department of ancient and modern languages in- 
cludes instruction in Latin, Greek, German, French, and 
Spanish. Latin is compulsory in freshman and sopho- 
more years and elective thereafter. The other studies 
are elective. In the first year, it seems, students are 
thoroly drilled in the forms of language and in the fun- 
damental principles of their syntax. The instruction 
afterwards is directed to the dual end of the institution, 
in not merely giving complete preparation for university 
work, but also in affording a broader knowledge of the 
language, literature, life, and thought of Rome and 
Greece, for the benefit of those whose systematic study 
will terminate with their connection with this institu- 
tion. 

English language and literature is naturally an integral 
part of every course, as also are history, mathematics, 
physical science, and bidlogy. The work in English lan- 
guage and literature includes the study of rhetoric, com- 
position, oratory, elocution, philology, biography, history 
of literature, and the history of the English language. 

In history the student is given a general view of the 
growth of civilization. In the sophomore year English 
history and literature are combined in order to impress 
their mutual relations and to economize the students’ 
time. Map-drawing and essays are required. The stu- 
dent gets a knowledge of the history of England, Greece, 
Rome, and Europe, and the political and social history of 
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the United States and national, state, and city govern- 
ments. 

The linguistic view of mathematics is emphasized. 
The geometrical and analytic treatment of problems are 
made equally familiar. The course is especially strong 
in astronomy, owing to the unusual combination of a fine 
astronomical observatory with the city high school, a 
fact that has done as much as any other one thing to 
elevate the educational standard of the school. The 
Philadelphia Observatory founded in 1838 at the same 
time as the Central high school is the fourth oldest in 
America. It contains the best scientific equipment of the 
day. In the new building it occupies seven rooms and a 
large transit room in the tower, and two equatorial domes 
seventeen and twenty-eight feet in diameter respectively. 

In physical science induction and deduction are com- 
bined in useful proportion. Work in the laboratories 
corroborates the theories. Co-ordination between physi- 
cal and life sciences is effected. Lectures, for instance, 
are delivered by the professor of biology on capillarity, 
osmosis, etc., directly after the subjects have been taken 
up in physics. 

The student in the Central high school gets his knowl- 
edge of biological science under four heads: Physical 
geography, botany, zoology; and anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene. The school museum contains a fine herbarium 
as well as a large collection of clastic models for botani- 
cal purposes. A fine collection of over fifty cases of insects, 
injurious and useful to crops, and a large collection of 
clastic models of other animals aid in the study of zool- 
ogy. The human body is studied in its various phases 
and the modern ideas of contagion, malaria, quarantine, 
disinfection, ventilation, filtration of water, uses and 
abuses of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, all receive a 
share of attention. 

Drawing of some kind forms part of every course. 
The main purpose in the art department is to develop 
the perceptive faculties and the reason, holding the acqui- 
sition of manual dexterity as of secondary importance. 

The department of commerce which should be looked 
on, perhaps, as an entirely separate institution, is planned, 
conceived, and directed on a broader basis than that of 
a mere business school while the subjects of study show 
the bearing of a liberal secondary education on business. 
In addition to business technique the four years’ course 
embraces English, Latin, German, Spanish or French, 
mathematics, history, science, economics. Industrial chem- 
istry, commercial geography, commercial products of the 
world are scientifically taught. 

It is an interesting fact that, tho the Boys’ high school 
in Philadelphia was founded some time before that for 
girls, the latter was first to receive facilities for prepara- 
tion as teachers. The graduate course in pedagogy at 
the Central high school to prepare boys for teaching was 
not started until 1896. In its two years’ course two dis- 
tinct aims are recognized. The professional courses 
provide a thoro training in educational theory and prac- 
tice. The scholastic courses aim to advance the scholar- 
ship and perfect the skill of the student in the subjects 
required for elementary schools. 

Endowed with collegiate powers by special act of the 
Pennsylvania legislature the Central high school confers 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon graduates in the 
classical and Latin scientific courses; that of Bachelor 
of Science on graduates in the scientific course, and 
that of Bachelor of Science in Economics on graduates 
in the course in commerce. The degree of Master of 
Arts or of Master of Science is bestowed upon graduates 
of five years’ standing who have had the bachelor’s degree 
and who have shown by thesis the results of two years’ 
post-graduate work in literary, scientific, or professional 
study. 

The chief of the numerous undergraduate societies is 
the Athletic Council, which supervises the work of the 
athletic teams. The C. H.S. House of Representatives, 
organized in connection with the course in political 
science, furnishes outlet for forensic ability. Jour- 
nalism is not neglected, for the senior class edits and 
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publishes monthly The Mirror, journal of the undergrad 
uates, and also official organ of the associated Alumni— 
the most important organization connected with the 
school. 

The Alumni, now numbering nearly 1,000 members, 
directs its efforts continually to the promotion of the 
best interests of the school. To it belongs the credit 
for the handsome new structure as well as every advance 
which has been made in popular sentiment for public edu- 
cation in Philadelphia. 

In the early years, when the usefulness of the public 
high school was in doubt, the conclusive argument was 
the object lesson furnished by its graduates. There 
could be no better evidence of the work of the Central 
high school as a sound preparation for the work of life 
in any vocation chosen than in a study of its alumni. 
They are found in public life, in ministry, in law, in bus- 
iness, in medicine, art, music, and science, in educational 
work, in journalism, and in the industries. Among them 
are men of national and world-wide reputation as think- 
ers, masters, and leaders, including Henry George, Hon. 
Ignatius Donnelly, Frank R. Stockton, George Alfred 
Townsend, Rev. Dr. Wm. Elliott Griffis, Patterson 
DuBois, Elihu Thomson, Prof. Charles Zeublin, Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, Dr. W. W. Keen, Dr. Thomas M. Drocon, 
Chas. H. Cramp, Clement A. Griscom, P. A. B. Widener, 
and Charles F. Yerkes. 


CEPAN 
Need of a State Board of Education. 


By Dr. H. Ernest Scumip, President School Board, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


The United States commissioner of education in his re- 
port for 1897-1898 states that at an estimate only twenty 
per cent. of the entire population, July 1, 1898, were en- 
rolled in the public elementary and high schools and yet 
thirty-five per cent. of the whole population were of 
school age—that is, between five and twenty-five years 
old. If the same ratio of persons of school age exists 
now as it did twelve years ago, we can safely assume that 
from twelve to fifteen per cent. of our children are not 
even enrolled in any schools—and seventy per cent. of 
this number, or all under fifteen years—should be. This 
means that we have some 8,000,000 children without 
schooling. 

We learn that of 9,344 convicts sent to the Elmira re- 
formatory eighty-nine per cent. lived at home until after 
they were fourteen years old, and twenty-seven per cent. 
had secured a common school or higher education. From 
even this single statement it can be assumed that at least 
one-third of all the criminal class is the result of de- 
fective parental training. 

How terrible, then, is the reflection which forces itself 
upon us, that proper training would most probably have 
saved the state from the dangers of this portion of the 
criminal class. Statistics have shown that three-fourths 
of the criminal class altogether are recruited from the 
neglected, the abandoned, defective, and delinquent chil- 
dren who are allowed to grow up without adequate train- 
ing. All state efforts to reclaim the adult criminal have 
met and ever will meet with precious little success. All 
should be done to start the young on the right path. 
And here is the great duty of the state. To protect 
the people from criminals, repressive justice of the state 
ought not to concern itself with the punishment but with 
the prevention of future crime. Punishments are no 
remedies of offences, they are but secondary means of 
social self-defense. We are apt to forget that in treat- 
ing an offender the state should not act as a revenger, 
but as a protector of the people against further criminal 
acts by the same individual. 

How, then, is the state to proceed in this direction? 
By compelling all children to be properly educated. By 
that means alone can an illiterate mass of 1.400,000 
adults, according to a census of six years ago, be reduced 
to less and less alarming numbers. For there is alwa 
danger for a democratic government as long as even 
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minority remains unintelligent, and hence liable to be 
swayed by demagogs, delusions, or unhealthy excite- 
ment. But in order to make this great and apparently 
only measure (universal education and training) success- 
ful, many things connected with its proper and therefore 
effective administration must be changed. 

It would be mistaken delicacy to hesitate in the state- 
ment that many of us who are members of educational 
boards are utterly unfit for the position. And yet they 
decide upon the amount of the tax to be levied, they 
collect and expend it; they provide such school-houses, 
accommodations, furniture, supplies, and text-books as 
they see fit; they fix the school terms, prescribe the course 
of instruction, select and employ and fix the salaries of 
all teachers. Are not many trustees chosen on account 
of political prominence? Do not many seek the office 
simply to gain prestige or power and patronage, or even 
for profits they might reap personally in giving contracts 
or making purchases? Is not, to many, the school-trus- 
teeship simply a stepping stone to political preferment? 
It is only lately that I have become acquainted with the 
fact that it is a settled custom with dealers to pay ten 
per cent. commission to heads of committees of political 
boards on objects they are charged to buy for their po- 
litical constituents. A beautiful state of corruption, and 
admitted unblushingly. Let me investigate a little 
further. Do many or any of us know the most important 
features in the construction of school-houses, or do we 
not follow blindly an architect whose plans were, perhaps, 
accepted thru his having a “ pull,” and who may, himself, 
be totally ignorant of those same important features? 
Have we thought about the proper dimensions of a class- 
room of capacity to seat forty-five pupils? Do we know 
that a square room is wrong and an oblong room of cer- 
tain dimensions the right thing? That the ceiling should 
be thirteen feet high, the window sills three and a half 
feet high and the glass to extend to the ceiling and the 
amount of glass space to equal at least one-quarter of the 
floor space and preferably one-third? That each child 
should have so many square feet of floor space and so 
many cubic meters of air? That the divided window 
shades that come from both top and bottom are to be 
avoided and only those from the top used? That the 
light should always, if possible, come in from the left of 
the pupil? That the walls should be’ painted, not cal- 
cimined, and what would be the best color? That there 
should be plenty of space near the blackboards to give 
room for free movements of the children? 

So much for the school-house. Now, how are the 
teachers selected? I refer, of course, more especially to 
outlying country districts where no efficient superin- 
tendent or principal is ready to advise. The first consid- 
eration is generally the amount of salary asked. A low 
figure pleases at once; add to that a probable influence 
she can bring to bear upon the trustees and the fortu- 
nate fact of her being a woman with a prepossessing ex- 
terior, and she will get the position. The knowledge of 
the existence of this method is largely calculated to keep 
the best talent out of the profession of teaching. The 
low rate of pay in most places is another factor. In the 
year from 1897 to 1898 the average pay of men teachers 
in our country was $45 per month and for women teachers 
$38.74 per month. Of this a percentage was often ex- 
acted to secure an appointment and the retention of it. 
The wire-pulling and management required has disgusted 
many valuable instructors and driven them out of the 
profession, especially since appointments are made for 
only one year at a time and since, therefore, the above 
disgraceful work has to be gone over again and again. 
Nor is this all; but teachers serving under such uncer- 
tain conditions are apt to do their work perfunctorily, 
being never secure in a continuance of their position. 

I am sure that many trustees would sneer if they were 
to hear me maintain that the children’s eyesight is im- 
paired by light coming in the wrong way, by having to 
look at the blackboard in an extreme slanting way, be- 
cause of extreme seats left or right in a square-shaped 
room instead of an oblong room; by having the walls 
wrongly colored, as, for example, red or yellow or pure 
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white; or, if I say that a curvature of the spine can be 
produced in the young pupil by a constant strained posi- 
tion, such as they must assume when learning to write 
the slanting handwriting. The vertical handwriting does 
not call for such unhealthy attitude. I am perfectly 
aware that seventy-five per cent. of the pupils would 
not be hurt by it—being endowed with more vigorous 
frames—but twenty-five per cent. are always found 
among a hundred children in whom a deformity could 
readily be produced. This is a fact based on statistics. 
Therefore do not say, “It did not hurt us when we went 
to school.” A narrow and selfish and thoughtless ex- 
pression, and yet one that is not infrequently heard 
where one tries to be a reformer. Let me tell you that a 
distinguished German investigator found, that of 1,000 
cases of curvature of the spine, 564 developed it between 
the seventh and tenth years of their lives—which is at a 
time when, with the beginning of the second dentition, 
an increased growth of the whole skeleton takes place. 
I said above that in twenty-five per cent. of the children 
spinal curvature seems easily produced. I wish to say, 
however, that I do not mean by this that they were really 
born with it, but Ido maintain that they inherit a cer- 
tain relaxed condition of the whole system, one possess- 
ing little resistence to the strains upon parts of the spinal 
column upon which the curvature easily develops. Noth- 
ing acts more injuriously in this direction than the atti- 
tude of writing in a slanting direction. 

Again. Suppose the district has succeeded in engag- 
ing a good teacher. How often is she hampered by 
active or passive interference of some ignorant trustee, 
because he finds she is doing things differently from the 
way it was done “when he was a boy.” The excel- 
lent and advanced teacher is alive to the fact that all 
her pupils cannot be treated alike; that one subject is 
learned easily and another with difficulty by the same in- 
dividual; that one learns one thing easier than the other; 
that the early morning hours are best for the severest 
tasks and the afternoon for the lighter ones; that the 
mind runs down after lunch and needs a session of rest 
that it may recover itself again later on; that gymnas- 
tics alone do not afford that mental rest, for even gym- 
nastics require the attention of the mind. I say that an 
advanced teacher bears all this in mind and endeavors to 
treat her pupils accordingly. But I know of trustees so 
ignorant that they will criticise all such endeavors and 
sneer at them as new-fangled humbug. 

All these difficulties are to be found in our system of 
free public education. And yet upon it rests the safety 
of free popular government. Therefore to economize in 
educational matters is unsafe and unwise, and to leave 
the whole management of these vital means of safety 
the free public school—in the hand of more or less unin- 
telligent boards of trustees, often simply local politicians, 
can in the long run produce only most disastrous results. 

What proposition do I now bring before you to remedy 
all these results? 

There should be created a state board of education in 
every state, with intimate reference to a national board. 
I believe thoroly in the centralization of power in educa 
tional matters. A universal establishment and general 
regulations thruout the state would give the most com- 
plete public school system, and insure the proper educa- 
tion of all children under ten years of age in our land. 
Such a state department should be composed of men 
qualified to give the best advice regarding the proper 
construction of school buildings, to prescribe a uniform 
course of instruction, to provide well qualified teachers, 
to fix their salaries and promotion according to their 
work, to fix the length of school terms, to enforce regu- 
lar attendance, to supply furniture, apparatus, and text- 
books. The state should gather in the school tax and 
distribute it according to the population of each district 
The state should appoint superintendents and their as- 
sistants for each school district, whose duty it would be 
(as that of present superintendents), to direct the educa- 
tion in all the public schools within their districts, and 
to compel all children under ten years of age to attend 
some school during the year. 
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The next move to be looked for will probably be the 
organization of a union of non-union teachers. 





Some distinguished gentlemen expect altogether too 
much of the schools judging from their criticisms of 
what they are pleased to call “grievous failures of the 
schools.” Prevalence of crime, hostility or indifference 
to the churches, the existence of vice, irreverence to 
parents and to the aged, gambling, increase of the liquor 
traffic—everything reprehensible is charged to the 
schools. If these charges would be evidences of a strong 
faith in the power of the schools which is grieved only 
because its expectations have not been fully realized, we 
might have reason to be regretfully proud of them. But, 
as a matter of fact, they simply demonstrate the schools 
are considered convenient dumping grounds for com- 
plaints touching the shortcomings of civilization. When 
it comes to a distribution of praise for the good there is 
in the world most of our critics are not as liberal in as- 
signing credit to the schools. 

However, whatever the world may see fit to say, it be- 
hooves the schools in times of national calamity (and 
strikes belong under this head) to go into themselves and 
ask wherein they might help to uplift the nation and pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar misfortune. 





The school’s responsibility is no longer confined to the 
young. The world has discovered that there are possi- 
bilities inherent in this institution which ought to be ex- 
ploited for the strengthening of our democracy and the 
inauguration of an era of peaceful co-operation. One 
thing in particular has impressed itself deeply upon the 
public conscience and that is the exceeding importance 
of suitably providing for the leisure time of the laboring 
people. The decrease of working hours ought to pro- 
duce an increase of opportunity for recreation and self- 
improvement. The safety of society is poorly guarded 
where the schools fail to recognize this condition in a 
practical form. It is from the armies of the people com- 
ing to us from countries in which a lower civilization 
prevails as well as from the people for whom the schools 
have failed to provide resources to occupy the mind after 
the day’s work is done that the enemies of social order 
are recruited. Here we have a strong argument in favor 
of extending the social mission of theschool. While this 
mission is neglected the influences of the saloon, yellow 
journalism, and the demagogs of the political platform 
and desecrated pulpits will continue to spread and fortify 
class hatred, and stir the disgruntled and ignorant to 
strikes and social disorder. 





In attempting to publish the returns of the recent 
elections of state superintendents of public instruction at 
the earliest possible date, a mistake was made which THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL acknowledges with pleasure. The re- 
turns up to the moment of going to press seemed to in- 
dicate the election of Mrs. Brandt to succeed Mrs. Gren- 
fell as state superintendent of Colorado. Now the actual 
facts are that altho the Democratic state ticket was de- 
feated, Mrs. Grenfell, who ran ahead of her ticket by 
about nine thousand votes, was elected. An observant 
educator of Colorado writes: “The unusual occurrence 
demonstrates that people can rise above partisan feeling 
to elect a successful and efficient person to an educa- 
tional office.” Good! Colorado has done nobly. 





At a recent election, by a very decisive vote, Missouri 
declared in favor of encouraging the progressive educa- 
cational policy of its present superintendent of schools 
by adopting two constitutional amendments. One raises 
the levy for school purposes from forty cents on the one 
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hundred dollars assessed valuation to sixty cents. The 
other continues the investment of four and a half mil- 
lions of permanent public school funds in state securities 
bearing six per cent. State Supt. W. T. Carrington was 
re-elected by a plurality of 44,000, a larger plurality than 
has been given a candidate for any office in that state for 
some years. 

A fund of $150,000 has been raised by the public- 
spirited people of Indianapolis to construct a national 
technical institute. The newspapers of the town did 
good service in collecting this sum. 





The Whittier homestead at Haverhill, Mass., was 
recently partially destroyed by fire. It is to be restored 
exactly on the old lines, the heavy oak timber of the 
lower story still being serviceable. 





The University of Pennsylvania will send out another 
Babylonian expedition under Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht. 
This expedition will continue the explorations and discov- 
eries which have been made at Nippur, where very re- 
markable discoveries of remains of ancient civilization 
have been found. 

According to the report of the French ministry of 
commerce there were 528 strikes in France during 1901. 
111,414 people took part, and as a result 1,863,050 days 
were lost. 





A perfect specimen of the skeleton of the Mastodon 
Americanus has been found at Grove City, near Chilli- 
cothe. The tusks are from ten to twelve feet in length. 
Their size and the condition of the teeth show that the 
animal was full grown when it died. Other well pre- 
served specimens have been found in marshy beds in 
Ohio; but this was found in clay. 





The figures on illiteracy recently published by the cen- 
sus bureau prove conclusively that the efficiency of school 
work has made a rapid advance in the several states. In 
1900 there were eighteen states in which ninety-nine 
per cent. of the children between ten and fourteen years 
of age could read and write, whereas only two states had 
this percentage in 1890. 

In the last ten years there has been a decrease of 
illiteracy in every state and territory. In the South the 
improvement is especially notable altho the illiteracy 
among children of school age in Louisiana is thirty-three 
per cent. This is because of the large number of negro 
children that have been left uneducated. 


PN 
The School Age. 


How old should a child be to attend school? In the 
old-time school, where they learned to spell so "perfectly, 
according to some mistaken people, they sat on the low 
front benches, and were called up twice a day to say the 
alphabet. Parents thought best to have them stay away 
until they were eight or nine years old. _It was the say- 
ing of Horace Mann, “If the school is a proper one they 
cannot begin too early, if not the longer they stay away 
the better.” 

The kindergarten realizes the idea of a “proper 
school” for young children, and the question will become 
one concerning the right age to attend that. This is 
fixed for five years, in some cases at even four. As two 
years are to be spent in that the primary school should 
allow those who are six or seven years to attend. As to 
the age for compulsory attendance, we do not think chil- 
dren should be compelled to attend school until eight or 
nine years of age. And here great discrimination should 
be applied. There are children nine or ten years of age 
that it would be cruel to compel to attend school; the 
mother is almost as needful to them as the parent of a 
young kangaroo is to it. The sturdy boy who is roam- 
ing the streets is the one to apply compulsion to. 


‘ 
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As to College Training. 


The installation of Edmund J. James as president 
of Northwestern university brought together a large 
number of most distinguished men and in their speech- 
es they naturally applauded a college education; it is 
right they should do this. There are profound reasons 
why men should be extensively educated, if the term is 
allowable. Among others Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
has just been appointed a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, gave an address.and we append that part 
that applauds a college course of study: 

I have listened with ‘interest to able business men when 
they argued and testified that a university training made 
men fitter to succeed in their practical struggles. I am far 
from denying it. No doubt such a training gives to men a 
larger mastery of the laws of nature under which they must 
work, a wider outlook over the world of science and of fact. 
If I could give to every student a scientific point of view, if 
education could make men realize that you cannot produce 
something out of nothing and make them promptly detect 
the pretense of doing so with which at present the talk of 
every day is filled, I should think it had more then paid for 
itself. Still more should I think so if it could send men into 
the world with a good rudimentary knowledge of the laws 
of their environment. 

But, besides prosperity there is to be considered happiness, 
which is not the same thing. The chance of a university to 
enlarge men’s power of happiness is at least not less than 
its chance to enlarge their capacity for gain. I own that 
with regard to this, as with regard to every other aspiration 
of man, the most important question seems to me to be 
what are his inborn qualities. Mr. Ruskin’s first rule for 
learning to draw, you will remember, was, be born with 
genius. It is the first rule for everything else. If a man is 
adequate in native force he will probably be happy in the 
the deepest sense, whatever his fate. But we must not 
undervalue effort, even if it is the lesser half. And the 
opinion which a university is sure to offer to all the idealizing 
tendencies—which, I am not afraid to say, it ought to offer 
to the romantic side of life—makes it above all other institu- 
tions the conservator of the vestal fire. 

In our opinion the greater question is how to increase 
human happiness; there are vast numbers of prosperous 
men that are to be pitied. Dr. Deems, a most competent 
authority, said his pity had been more profoundly stirred 
by an acquaintance with the very rich people than from 
his knowledge of the very poor. Prosperity and happi- 
ness do not go hand in hand, tho many persons think so. 
We are inclined to think that education has more to do 
with happiness than prosperity, and if we could we would 
send all to college to increase their happiness. Those 
who educate themselves with the design of becoming 
more worldly prosperous may attain that end, but they 
makes a sad spectacle for thoughtful persons. The 
proper course is toeducate that one may understand God, 
himself, and the world more perfectly. If he becomes 
prosperous let him still continue to educate himself— 
that is, consider those large questions that the thought- 
ful sit before them and to which they give daily consid- 
eration. 

It is quite pertinent here to object to that spirit that 
seems to, be taking possession of the colleges to aim at 
wealth as the great goal to be achieved. The faculties 
too much delight to point out the graduates who have 
become millionaires. The student keeps before him the 
names of those who have left his college and have 
achieved greatness. We confess our interest is with 
those who walk “along the cool, sequestered paths of life.” 
For instance, there is a clergyman now preaching in a 
village church who had a good standing in college; he is 
more devoted to his calling than another with lesser 
scholarship who fills a city pulpit and draws a salary ten 
times as large. The practical question is, “Can the col- 
lege insure (to a degree) the happiness of both these 
classes of men?” 

It will at once occur to the thoughtful reader that the 
argument for a college training as opening up means 
of happiness applies to the school, even to the kin- 
dergarten. The reason we are in the world at all is 
that we may obtain happiness. The reason we build 
houses, sow grain, plant trees, and learn to read and 
write is to add to our happiness. Does the teacher not 
add immensely to the stock of human happiness? In our 
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judgment, next to the parent, he is the main cause of 
the happiness that exists; or, at least he may be. In 
reading “Tom Brown at Rugby” lately we were struck 
with the tide of happiness that seemed to flow there. The 
author in later years referred to the period he spent in 
Rugby and wrote, “We were happy then because we 
sought happiness; we are not happy now because we do 
not seek it.” 

It would be a good theme for Presidents James, Butler, 
and Eliot to discourse upon to their students, “* How the 
Educated Man may Achieve Happiness;” and, if possi- 
ble, prove that a college education would yield many 
returns in the way of happiness. There isa pretty wide- 
spread belief that this is a vale of tears and that the only 
thing to do is to grin and bear it. These conclusions the 
college-trained man should be able to overcome. 


EZPIN . 
Permanent Tenure of Office. 


The schools of Pawtucket, R. I., have made splendid 
progress in recent years and the present administration 
is conscientiously laboring for still greater advance. The 
point at which prompt action is most desirable is the 
assurance of greater permanency to the superintendent. 
The teacher's tenure of office has already been made more 
sure, as will be seen from the following extract from the 
latest report of the school board: 

“The new rules provide for the teachers holding their 
positions during the pleasure of the school board, pro- 
vided, that teachers who shall have served for three suc- 
cessive years shall not be subject to removal except for 
such misconduct or incapacity as the school board may 
deem a disqualification for said position. 

“ All removals shall be made by the board upon charges 
previously made in writing, which said charges shall first 
be submitted to the committee on qualifications and to 
the teacher against whom the charges are made. 

“The said teacher shall be given a hearing upon the 
said charges before the committee on qualifications, and 
upon the conclusion of this hearing the committee shall 
report its findings to the school board, in which body the 
final disposition of the case shall remain. 

“This rule, which went into effect in September of this 
year, insures to the teachers who have served the city for 
three successive years a permanent tenure of office until 
they regularly resign or are dismissed for cause. There 
will in time be no re-election of teachers, even in form.” 

“This new departure will certainly be satisfactory to 
the teacher and is good for the schools. The greatest 
good to come from this rule will be the dispelling of the 
fear which comes to many of the teachers just before the 
annual election of teachers in May. It will also prevent 
a teacher from being dropped from the list for reasons 
which otherwise might never be known outside of the 
board.” 

The advanced ground taken by Chairman Nicholas, of 
the school committee, with reference to the superintend- 
ent’s tenure of office may be judged from the following 
recommendation: 

“If a permanency of office is good for the teacher it 
is certainly to be desired for the superintendent who is 
to oversee, control, and direct the teachers. 

“The humiliation and uncertainty of an annual elec- 
tion ought not to be forced upon a man who occupies a 
position in which the best results can only come by ex- 
perience. 

“The school board in this city is constantly changing 
in membership, and seldom does a member who has 
served a full term desire a re-election. Thus a board 
with a third or more new members each year elects the 
superintendent. The present school board believes the 
superintendent should be elected for a term of years, and 
have instructed the chairman to secure the necessary 
legislation from the general assembly at its next ses- 
sion.” 

Pawtucket has a good school superintendent in Mr. 
Henry D. Hervey, and the suggested legislation is par- 
ticularly appropriate under these auspices. 
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Politics in E.ducation. 


This is indeed the sore spot in what is claimed to be 
the “ best system in the world.” There are few towns 
or villages whose school administration has not been be- 
smirched by the taint of politics. There was a city 
whose superintendent was a most upright man; he was 
there for years. In fact, he should have resigned before 
he was forced to. But he liked the work, was popular, 
and held on. There was an element in the school board 
that saw he wanted to stay and it began to “use” him 
and he was foolish enough to be used. 

This element told the superintendent that it would 
render him popular to get this one’s daughter in; he 
yielded. The same reason was given why another un- 
tried and unprepared person should be put into the teach- 
er’s place. So it went on. Of course the school deteri- 
orated; there was indignation; new men came into the 
board and our superintendent went out. 

That was in a city. But-small towns also suffer from 
politics. A certain doctor had a brother’s widow left on 
his hands. He went to a doctor on the school board and 
asked that she be appointed as teacher. She had no 
experience; had merely done housework, could read and 
spell, but she must have a certificate of fitness, and that 
the superintendent must give. The doctor saw the 
superintendent and threatened him with the loss of his 
position if he did not give the needed document. It was 
given. The school board knew how it all came about. 
The next year they dropped the superintendent, but the 
unqualified teacher staid on. 

But why cite instances; they abound. The question 
will arise, Is there no way to separate education from 
politics? It is not proposed that teachers should control 
the salaries, the buildings, or the appointments, but that 
the certificate of fitness should be granted by them, and 
the question of administration should be referred to 
them. Here, we think, is an opportunity for reform. 

All of the work of testing the fitness of teachers should 
be in the hands of experts, and these are legally the nor- 
mal schools. Besides their graduates—those who pass 
proper examinations before the faculties of these schools, 
and those only should be allowed to teach. 

From persons holding these diplomas or certificates 
the school boards might select teachers to fill vacan- 
cies. 

Then the superintending body should have the power 
to declare work unequal to the standard; from this we 
would allow an appeal to an educated court composed of 
teachers appointed, say one by the superintendent, one 
by the teacher, and they two to select a third. 

This may not be the best way, but it would bring a 
better atmosphere around the whole subject. 

Each of these points would demand discussion. We 
would put the preparation of teachers upon the normal 
schools and they may as well have the entire work in 
their hands. - 

EPOX 


Don’t Mention It. 


Those school officials who make it their business to re- 
hearse the deeds of money-makers to school boys in 
order (as they say) to stimulate them to go to school 
and study hard will have a fine text in the case of the 
Jockey Redfern. This young man was so good a rider of 
race horses that he was paid a $9,000 salary during the 
year just closing. Mr. William C. Whitney, it is re- 
ported, is to pay him $25,000 next year ; and it is esti- 
mated that his real receipts will be double this amount. 
This fact will soon be told all over the country and there 
will be ten thousand who will want to try to ride horses 
in races in order to get a big sum therefor. The damage 
it will do is incalculable. When it was told some years 
ago that a baseball club had made $10,000 ina year it 
aroused efforts among school boys that destroyed scholar- 
ship far and wide. We urge that every effort be made 


to get scholastic results out of the schools, let the joys of 
education be vividly portrayed. Money is not the su- 
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preme object to be sought in this life of ours. Take 
the 200,000 rich men in the country and take the same 
number of educational men and ask which division is the 
happier ? Happiness rests to-day with the fifty millions 
who are unable to draw checks on banks. 


As to Marriage. 


The board of education of New York has a rule that 
a teacher (woman) who marries shall be deemed to have 
resigned her position. The city charter says that a 
teacher can be punished by fine, suspension, or dismissal 
after trial by the board of education for : (1) Gross mis- 
conduct ; (2) insubordination ; (8) neglect of duty ; (4) 
general inefficiency ; but removal or dismissal must be 
preceded by trial under some specific charge. 

It appears that Miss Kate A. Hickey, teacher in No. 
30, married in January and did not resign. Superintend- 
ent Maxwell refused to certify her pay-roll ; she obtained 
a mandamus to be reinstated and Judge Cochrane says 
the charter does not specify marriage as one of the 
causes of dismissal ; that no charges have been made and 
no trial has been had and so she remains a teacher. 

This opinion ignores the power of the board to make 
rules, or rather, it puts the charter above the board. Now 
it would seem that the board must have power to make 
rules for the schools ; if not, what is it for, anyway? It 
may be said that the board is not competent to declare 
that marriage unfits a woman for teaching. Must this 
be determined by the court of appeals? This is the 
condition of the case at the present, for the city appeals 
the case. The real question will be, Is this rule a rea- 
sonable one ? 


Teachers of Cooking Needed. 


The Baltimore school board decided to establish this 
year a cooking school and advertised for a teacher offer- 
ing a salary of $540; no cooking school graduates ap- 
plied, only cooks (one a colored woman), and Superin- 
tendent Van Sickle would not employ them. The law 
requires a competitive examination and expert persons 
to carry it on, when behold, not a single one of the 
teachers employed in the city was found to possess 
knowledge sufficient to act as examiner! One being 
asked very pleasantly by a member of the board what 
she would do if she should marry, replied, “Why, hire 
some one of course.” The situation let in a flood of 
light on some minds, especially those who were opposed 
to the teaching of cooking. 

EXPN 
Educational Meetings in November. 


Secretaries of teachers’ organizations are requested to 
notify the editor of dates of meetings, election of officers, 
and errors or omissions in this list. F 
" 27-28.— West Virginia Teachers’ Assoviation, at Blue- 

eld. 

Nov. 27-28.—Western Ohio Round Table, at Dayton. T. 
A. Edwards, Xenia, president. 

Nov. 27-28.—Southwest Kansas Teachers’ Association, at 
Kinsley. 

Nov. 27-29.—Central Kansas Teachers’ Association, at 
Hutchinson. 

Nov. 28-29.—Western Missouri Teachers’ Association, at 
Marshall. 

Nov. 28-29.—Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at 
Findlay. W. W. Chalmers, Toledo, president. 

Nov. 28-29.—Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
— of the Middle States and Maryland, at Baltimore, 


Nov. 28-29.—Southwest Nebraska Educational Association, 
at Cambridge. 

Nov. 28-29.--Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Bos- 
ton. Supt. L. P. Nash, Holyoke, secretary. 

Nov. 28-29.—Central Association of Physics Teachers, at 
Chicago. Charles H. Smith, Hyde Park high school, Chica- 
go, president. . 

Nov. 28-29.—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Mari- 


etta. . 
Nov. 28-29.—Crawford County (Ind.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Milltown, Ind., Supt. C. A. Robertson, president. 
Nov. 28-30.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at Findlay. 
Arthur Powell, Steubenville, president. 





Fortify the system against disease by purifying and enriching the 
lood—in other words, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Franco-American committee, which 
has had under consideration the establish- 
ment of a great French industrial school 
in the United States, has definitely de- 
cided on Chicago as the most advanta- 
geous situation for the institution. 


The school beard of Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, has in process of construction a 
new and elegant high school building to 
cost $35,000. It is to be ready for occu- 
pancy in September, 1903. 


Beloit college, Beloit, Wis., has elected 
Prof. E. G. Smith as acting dean. 


Friday, November 1, was celebrated 
as Eugene Field day by the St. Louis 
public schools. 


The Baltimore,school board has decided 
to establish two new cooking schools, one 
in South Baltimore, the other in West 
Baltimore. Foursuch schools are needed, 
but the committee has been unable to 

rocure the funds. In fact a large num- 

er of the items called for by the appro- 
priations for text-books have been can- 
celled on account of the regime of econ- 
omy in force. 


A training college for teachers is to be 
attached to the University of London. 
According to the last report of the Brit- 
ish board of education, out of the 25,000 
certificated male teachersin England and 
Wales not more than 18,000 were trained, 
and only 212 had three years’ training. 
Out of 43,000 certificated female teach- 
ers only 20,000 had special preparation 
and only 150 had three years’ training. 


After thirty years of service Professor 
E. A. Fuertes has resigned the deanship 
of the Cornell College of Civil Engineer- 
ing. In accepting the resignation the 
executive committee at once appointed 
Mr. Fuertes professor of astronomy in 
charge of the Barnes observatory. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa.—Edward Redding- 
ton, a school boy died November 13, as a 
result of injuries sustained while playing 
football. He was playing with school- 
mates and in a scrimmage the other 
boys piled on top of him. He was inter- 
nally injured and died in a few hours. 


MANILA, P. I.—Superintendent Buck, 
of Cavité province, was recently captured 
by ladrones. He was held a prisoner for 
two days when he succeeded in making 
his escape. 


The teachers of the Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
public schools are showing a lively inter- 
est in their teachers’ meetings. Half of 
their time for the present year is devoted 
to the study of current history. 


The first of a group of twelve buildings 
to constitute the National Memorial uni- 
versity at Mason City, Iowa, has been 
completed and is ready for ite sn 
This institution is being established under 
the direction of the national organization 
of the Sons of Veterans. It will be co- 
educational and will have attached to it 
a fully equipped preparatory department. 


Eight public-spirited citizens of Chica- 
go have made preparations to organize a 
national school of music in that city. 
They have induced William L. Tomlins to 
return to Chicago and take charge of the 
institution. 


The Education Department of Ontario 
has prepared a catalog of books for rural 
school libraries. John Millar, deputy 
minister of education, desires that his 
attention be called to r new publica- 
tions suitable for school libraries. 


PATERSON, N. J.—The schools are in 
danger of running short of teachers if the 
marrying of teachers continues at the 
present rate. The Normal training 
school has always been able to acc f the 
demand for teachers, but so many have 


left to be married that the superintend- 
ent has been obliged to combine classes 
in order to give all the pupils the neces- 
sary instruction. 

Reports have been circulating in the 
daily press that the Rush Medical college 
was to combine with the University of 
Chicago and that $8,000,000 had been 
secured to make this combined school 
the largest in the country. President 
Harper, however, has announced that 
there is no truth in the statement what- 
soever; that while the medical school of 
his university will be built up the amount 
to be spent is unknown and probably will 
be materially less than $8,000,000. 


GREELEY, CoLo.—The students at the 
University of Colorado went on a strike 
during the celebration which was recently 
held there, because they were obliged to 
attend courses while the affair was in 
progress. All who attended any classes 
were at once ostracized, and, as a result, 
no one reported at lessons. 


Owing to the growing demands of the 
work and to his poor health, Mr. W. R. 
caeres, founder of the George Junior 
Republic, the self-governing school for 
boys and girls, has been obliged to re- 
sign as superintendent of the institution. 
He is succeeded by Mr. Parker, a former 
truant officer in Springfield, Mass., who has 
already taken charge of the school. Mr. 
George is still a vice-president of the or- 
ganization, so that he will continue to di- 
rect the work of the institution. It is 
now nine years since the school was es- 
tablished, and it has been very successful 
in reclaiming boys and girls from the 
slums. There are now pupils at the 
school from sixty cities and towns in six- 
teen different states. 


The professional examination for first 
and second class teachers in Manitoba, for 
those now inattendance at Normal school, 
will be held December 15-19. The pro- 
fessional examination for first class 
teachers, for those not attending Normal 
school, but only writing on the qualifying 
examination, will be held on Decebber 
22 and 23. 

The Liberal university, of Silverton, 
Oregon, founded several years ago and 
supported by Free Thinkers in all parts of 
the country is to be removed to Kansas 


City. 
School Strikes. 


There have been several reports of 
labor unions and strikes in the schools in 
and about Chicago during the last few 
weeks. First was the organization of the 
teachers. This has been rapidly followed 
by organization among the pupils. To 
the best of their ability these young or- 

anizers have imitated their elders. 

here have been strikes in several 
schools. The children have had their 
union labels or cards, their pickets, their 
committees, and delegations, their crowd 
of hooters, armed withsticks and stones. 
In several instances the principals of the 
schools have had to be escorted to the 
street cars by policemen. In short, these 
miniature strikes have been modeled 
after more dangerous ones and are an 
added testimony of the imitativeness and 
adaptability of childhood. 

One strike was at Bloomington, Illinois, 
in the high school, where twelve pupils 
were suspended for participating in a 
‘‘color rush.’’ As a result the rest of 
the students refuse to appear until the 


expelled members are re-admitted to 
school. 
Another instance occurred at the 


Haynes school, in Chicago. The principal 
suspended two boys for disorderly con- 
duct. The rest of the pupils at once 
went on strike. The strikers demand 
the return of the two suspended mem- 
bers, shorter hours, and more vacations. 


Rhodes Scholarship. 


The following resolution has been 
adopted by the District of Columbia board 
of education and transmitted to Secretary 
of State Hay: ‘‘ That the trustees of the 
will of the Rt. Hon. Cecil John Rhodes 
be invited to appoint an American com- 
mission to consist of the commissioner 
of education of the United States and 
other eminent educators representing 
public institutions of secondary and of 
college grade, who shall under the trus- 
tees be empowered to make and to carry 
into effect all needful regulations respect- 
ing the selection of qualified students 
from the several states and territories of 
the United States in accordance with the 
terms of the said will.’* 


Ohio Teachers Meet in Indiana. 


The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, November 6 and 7. This is the 
first time on record that the teachers in 
one state have gone to another, in a body, 
to hold their fall meeting and visit schools. 
However the teachers declared the inno- 
vation pleasant and profitable. The first 
day of the convention was spent in visit- 
ing the Indianapolis schools and the 
second to the formal program. 

The opening address was delivered by 
Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of Rochester, N. Y., 
on the ‘‘ Educational Future.’’ The way 
is already paved, he said, for an epoc 
when schools will be entirely freed em 
political interference. The schools of the 
future will be broader; greater import- 
ance will be attached to nature study, 
school gardens, music, and art. The 
school-house of the future will be the 
center of the neighborhood for social and 
intellectual entertainment, and the center 
of recreation. 

William Hawley Smith spoke on ‘‘ The 
People and Their Schools.’’ He traced 
America’s educational methods and tradi- 
tions to their origins. He defined educa- 
tion as so training the powers that are 
within the student that he can do well 
that which he undertakes to do. William 
Werthner spoke on ‘‘ School Spirit ’’ ad- 
vising teachers to mingle more withtheir 
pupils, thus promoting more school spirit 
which he considers the greatest factor in 
making successful schools. 

Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of New York 
spoke on ‘‘ Teaching as a Profession.’ 

He observed that the teacher is excluded 
from the society to which professional 
and military people are admitted, and 
that to a certain extent this is true all 
over the country. He was positive that 
the reason lies in the fact that they do 
not attempt to exercise the influence they 
should. E : 

He thought that many of them have 
become so accustomed to criticising and 
correcting that they are held out of close 
social bonds, because many fear they 
would insist on pointing out mistakes 
made in conversation. 

He mer that the educational profes- 
sion should have a code of professional 
ethics the same as any other profession 
and that principal among them should be 
culture, absolute independence, and gentle- 
ness. He urged the teachers to organize 
compactly in order to exercise influence 
in legislation and educational affairs and 
to make themselves felt in social life. 

Officers elected for the coming year: 

President—J. S. Weaver, of Springfield. 

First Vice-President—J. T. Tuttle, of 
Dayton. 

Second Vice-President—J. D. Harlor, 
of Columbus. 

Secretary — Miss Emma Dann, of Middle- 
town. 

Executive Committee—H. C. Minnich, 
of Middletown, chairman ; L. B. Demor- 
est, of Marysville ; William McLain, of 
London. 
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The American College Scope. 


President Butler, of Columbia univer- 
sity, spoke on ‘‘ The American College,’’ 
at the instaliation of Dr. Swain as the 
president of Swarthmore college. He 
said, in part: 

The two most active and dangerous foes 
of the American college to-day appear to 
me to be those who regard a secondary 
school training as adequate preparation 
for professional and technical study in a 
university, and those who, mistaking the 
form for the substance, insist that the 
course of collegiate study must be four 
years or nothing, unless it be that an 
especially hard-working student is per- 
mitted to squeeze four years’ work into 
three. 

The former sacrifice the ideal to the 
commercial and the material, and make 
every school of law, medicine, divinity, 
and technology in the land a competitor of 
the college. The college cannot stand 
that sort of competition indefinitely, and 
our life will be the poorer and the nar- 
rower if it goes. 

The latter, by transforming the college 
into a university, at least for the latter 
half of its course, not only radically alter 
the college training and the college de- 
yg considered as ends in themselves, 

ut also put the college in a position 
where it is economically impossible, and, 
from the viewpoint of social service and 
educational effectiveness unwise, to re- 
quire the completion of its course as a 
prerequisite to professional and technical 
study. 


Progressive Grand Rapids. 


The school board of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has established playgrounds on 
the school property and is now engaged 
in installing mnasiums in all the 
schools; baths alsoare to beprovided. A 
system for free lectures in the schools is 
to be established and several new build- 
ings are in process of erection. 


Winning Truants. 


Several innovations have been made in 
the Grand Rapids truant school which 
will give the pupils something of practi- 
cal interest. One of these introductions 
is the study of photography. Each boy 
has his camera and its use is made the 
basis for work in elementary chemistry 
and in nature study. 

Pyrography has also been introduced. 
This is in connection with manual train- 
i work. This is another interest to 
hold their attention on their work. These 
methods are resorted to that the boys 
may be interested, and, as a result, that 
they may like school and become am- 
bitious to learn not only in the shop, but 
also in the regular school-room. 


Training Teachers’ Convention. 


The third annual meeting of the Train- 
ing Teachers’ Conference, of the state 
of New York, will be held at Syracuse, 
December 29 to 31. Among the — to 
be discussed are: ‘‘ How may a knowl- 
edge of psychology be made of perma- 
nent value to our students?”’ ‘‘ Methods 
of teaching history and civics,’’ ‘‘ Nature 
study, ‘‘Observation work and practice 
teaching,’’ ‘‘The teaching supply,”’ 
‘* Physical training,’’ and ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
the material forms of expression are 
essential features of modern school life 
should not elementary manual training be 
a necessary part of the professional 
training of the teacher?’ 

Among the speakers are Supt. C. B. 
Gilbert, of Rochester; Prof. C. H. Rich- 
ards, of the Horace Mann school; Prof. 
C. F. Binns, of Alfred university; Supt. 
George B. Griffith, of Utica; editor 
Ossian H. Lang, of THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL; A. S. Downing, of New York; Dr. 
Hannahs, of Albany Normal college; Dr. 
F. J. Cheney, of the Cortland Normal 
school; Welland Hendrick, of New 


York; Prof. W. H. Mace, of Syracuse 
university, and Supt. A. B. Blodgett, of 
Syracuse. 

This program should call a large num- 
ber of teachers to the conference. 

The officers of the conference are, 
Richard A. Searing, of Rochester, presi- 
dent; George A. Lewis, of Syracuse, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Teachers Licensed to Teach for 
Life. 


The state department of public in- 
struction has completed the examination 
of the papers submitted by candidates in 
an examination held August last for life 
state certificates. The state superin- 
tendent of public instruction prepares a 
course of study for teachers desiring to 
obtain a life certificate. Teachers are 
allowed three years in which to complete 
this course of study and pass the pre- 
scribed examination. The course em- 
braces 27 different subjects, including 
mathematics, the sciences, history, liter- 
ature, and the languages. Those who 
complete this course and pass the re- 
quired examination receive a certificate 
authorizing them to teach for life in the 
public schools of this state without fur- 
ther examination. 

State Superintendent Skinner will issue 
life certificates to forty-four teachers 
who completed this examination. The 
following is a list of names of the suc- 
cessful teachers of the state : 

Mattie Buckland Ackerman, Syra- 
cuse; Daniel Bruce Albert, Mayville; 
Robert D. Angell, Smithville; Earl 
Glenn Baker, Grand Gorge; May Breed, 
Central Square ; Mary Emma Buchanan, 
Clayville ; Rose Bell Chapman, New- 
burg; Anna M. Chase, North Troy ; 
Katharine E. Cockcroft, Lansingburg ; 
Alida Coutant, Port Ewen; Thomas G. 
Cramer, Gasport; Lona M. Craytor, 
Chittenango ; Helen R. Cullen, Pittsford ; 
Anna S. Decker, Castorland; Elizabeth 
Dennison, Silver Creek; Clara M. 
Douglas, Jamaica; Solomon E. DuBois. 
New York city; Irving L. Farr, East 
Syracuse ; Annie M. Galusha, Port Jer- 
vis ; Fannie Marette Galusha, Cortland ; 
Minnie Almira Graham, Lockport ; John 
P. Granner, Constableville ; Agnes C. 
Hayes, Bainbridge; John Herries, Jr., 
Branchport; Isabella Donald Hume, 
Lansingburg ; Rose B. Kingsbury, Green- 
ville; Mary A. Lannan, Rochester; 
Mina L. Larmon, South Corinth; Mrs. 
Minnie E. Loyd, Cooperstown ; Charles 
F. McEvoy, Cortland; Frank Stanbro, 
Brookfield; Jennie L. Monroe, Cazeno- 
via; Jessie C. Murphy, Malone; Lucia 
Pierce Ostrander, Corning; Yancey C. 
Pilgrim, Belleville; Mildred G. Pratt, 
Fernwood ; Leighton Alli Soule, James- 
town ; Thomas B. Stoel, Cape Vincent ; 
Shelley Kenworthy Townsend, Yonkers ; 
Anna E. Webster, Lockport ; Frederick 
V. Webster, Newfield; Julia Henrietta 
Wright, Phelps; Arthur J. Abbott, 
Oneida. One teacher from Pennsylvania 
received the life diploma, Mr. George E. 
Miller, of Harrisburg. 


Education of Indians. 


In reply to the attacks recently made 
on Indian schools, Superintendent Pears, 
of Haskell Indian Institute of Kansas, in 
his annual report says, that altho at 
times the work of education among the 
Indians does not satisfy the onlookers, to 
those who are in the work and can ob- 
serve the development there is much 
satisfaction with the outlook. 

The report says that of ninety-five 
graduates previous to 1902, at least sev- 
enty-seven are successfully earning their 
own living. 

The fact, however, that the percentage 
of successes among those who leave the 
school without graduating is not as large 
as among graduates is cited as a strong 
me np in favor of the continuation of 
a thoro educational work. An encourag- 
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ing feature of the work is the constatly in- 
creasing demand among the Indian popu- 
lation for enrollment in the various 
schools. 


Removing Politics. 


There is amovement in Kansas to take 
the higher educational institutions of the 
state out of politics by having fixed sums 
set aside by constitutional amendment 
for their support. These institutions now 
depend upon biennial appropriations from 
the legislature, with the result that there 
is always wire pulling, scheming, loby- 
ing and political conniving. 

The plan proposed is for the legislature 
to submit a constitutional amendment to 
the people, fixing a certain tax levy for 
the support of the state educational in- 
stitutions. This would remove the 
schools from politics and make them more 
efficient. 


Politics at Leland Stanford. 


Mrs. Stanford has apparently bee” 
aroused by the criticisms to the effect 
that professors ‘‘ resigned ’’ on account 
of political views. In reply to them she 
sends the following letter to the trustees: 

‘‘T desire that the university shall be 
forever kept out of politics, and that no 
professor shall electioneer among or seek 
to dominate other professors or the stu- 
dents for the success of any political 
party or candidate in any political con- 
test. I hope that every voter, whether 
professor or student, will always thoroly 
inform himself upon every principle in- 
volved, and as to the merits of every 
candidate seeking his suffrage, and then 
vote according to his own best judgment 
and conscience irrespective of any im- 
a of others. And in order to 

reely do this he should not be subjected 
to any importunity, since it is possible 
that cases might arise where a mere sug- 
gestion might be understood to be a 
covert demand.”’ 


Is This Justice ? 


The paramount issue in the late cam- 
paign in Mississippi related to the dis- 
tribution of the school funds. The plat- 
form of J. K. Vordaman, a candidate for 
governor, called for the education of the 
white children even if the ne s have 
to remain illiterate. The following is 
apparently an expression of the general 
views of the leaders of Mr. Vordaman’s 
ar | in the state on this subject: 

‘“«The expenditure of money on negro 
education while working a deprivation on 
the whites, whom it would benefit, is an 
unwarranted prodigality, and as the in- 
terests of the state rest with the white 

eople, the larger proportion of the school 
ae should be devoted to the education 
of the white children. 

“‘The education of the negroes has 
been a failure, and this is proved by the 
statistics of criminality. These show 
that the free negro is more criminal than 
the slave; the educated more criminal 
than the illiterate. 

‘‘For these reasons the education of 
the negro is not only useless but damag- 
ing to all interests concerned and should 
be opposed in every manner.”’ 


College Entrance Unification. 


The annual reports submitted at the 
recent meeting of the college entrance 
examination board, at Columbia _ uni- 
versity, showed that the number of in- 
stitutions that have assumed an immedi- 
ate responsibility for the work of the 
board has increased from fifteen to 
twenty-two. The numberof places where 
examinations were held increased from 
69 to 130, and the number of candidates 
examined increased from 978 to 1362. 

A movement is on foot to make the en- 
trance examinations of the board the 
graduation examination of preparatory 
schools. 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


Public School No. 136, Brooklyn, was 
formally opened on November 11, with 
Mr. Charles O. Dewey as principal. 


Miss S. A. Griffin, formerly tutor in 
literature in the East side evening high 
school, has been appointed principal of 
E. S. No. 23. 


The new school directory, a neatly 
bound volume of 459 pages containin 
the names of all employees of the boar 
of education, — the teaching force, 
has recently appeared. 


The appellate division of the supreme 
court handed down a decision on Friday, 
November 14, requiring that New York 
university re-convey to the Medical col- 
lege of the City of New York the propert 
on the southerly side of twenty-sixt 
street, 150 feet east of First avenue, and 
the personal property of the laboratory. 
The Medical college laboratory was con- 
veyed to the university as a trust in 1897. 
The New York appellate court finds that 
this trust has been violated and so directs 
that the property be handed back to its 
grantor. 


The foundations of the new $200,000 
high school at Staten Island are finished 
and the building itself is being pushed to 
an early completion. 


The Newark School Teachers’ Guild 
has been changed into a county organiza- 
tion called the Essex Sevan | Teachers’ 
Guild. Its program besides being social 
and educational will include a benefit 
fund plan. This fund is to enable teach- 
ers, who need a rest, to take an occasional 
respite of from three to fifteen weeks to 
preserve health and strength. In this 
way the local fund will aid the State Re- 
tirement fund by prolonging the period 
of active life. 


An examination of applicants as super- 
vising teachers of drawing work, in all 
of the boroughs of the city of New York 
will be held on Tuesday, December 30. 
The examination will cover drawing in 
charcoal from a cast, painting in water- 
colors from still life, drawing from the 
draped model in pencil, orthographic pro- 
jection and working drawings, and meth- 
ods of instruction in free-hand and me- 
chanical drawing, clay modeling, paper 
work, color, and design. 


Public School No. 8, at 29 King street, 
Brooklyn, has been opened as an experi- 
mental afternoon play center at the re- 
quest of the settlements of the neighbor- 
hood. It is believed that it is better for 
the children to do their playing in the 
afternoon rather than at night. 

Miss Whitney, district superintendent 
in charge, will experiment with domestic 
= in the evening play centers for 
girls. 


The sum of $5,000 has been authorized 
by the committee of supplies for the 
establishment of a pedagogical library in 
the building of the board of education. 
The library will be open for reference 
use to teachers. 


Miss Celia Ettleson, a teacher in the 
New York schools, committed suicide on 
November 16. She had become despond- 
ent because a complaint had been filed 
against her at the board of education for 
——- one of her pupils. The pupil 

ad complained to her parents and they 
preferred charges against the teacher. 


The biological laboratory of the uni- 
versity of New York has recently been 
the recipient of gifts amounting to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 


The sixth year class at the Normal 
college intend to produce a play of 
Shakespeare to create a scholarship fund 


in addition to the loan fund established 
many years ago by the associate alum- 
nz of the college. 


Columbia university will shortly pub- 
lish an extra edition of the annual report 
of President Butler, together with such 
portions of the reports of Dean Van Am- 
ringe of Columbia college, and Dean 
Kirchey of the Law school, as relate to 
the curtailment of the college course. 


Dr. Samuel Lindsay. commissioner of 
education for Porto Rico, addressed the 
regular Wednesday meeting, November 
12, at Teachers college on ‘‘ Education 
in Porto Rico.’’ Dr. Lindsay pointed 
out that the chief problems before the 
board of education there are those of 
sanitation and the establishment of 
schools, the expense of which is now 
borne equally by this country and the 
local government. Several rural agricul- 
tural schools have been established and 
also manual training schools, a normal 
school, and a training school for nurses. 


Five or six kindergartens have been 
authorized in public schools by the ele- 
mentary school committee. However 
the committee is handicapped in this 
work by the fact that there are no kin- 
a teachersto appoint. This fact 
probably indicates an examination at an 
early date. 


A playground is to be placed in the 
rear of Public School No. 121. This 
ent a will be 50 x 100 feet and will 

e graded and concreted. An iron fence 
will surround it and it will be connected 
with the school building by an iron stair- 
way. 


The committee of Teachers college 
for the aid of students in obtaining 
teaching positions, received during the 
past year direct requests for 580 teach- 
ers. 


It is estimated that between ten and 
thirteen million dollars are necessary to 
make the accommodations of New York’s 
schools what they should be. That is to 
say it will cost this to catch up with the 
school population that was allowed to 
outstrip municipal educational progress. 

It is believed among the school people, 
that the board of estimate will allow 
nearly the whole of this sum for new 
buildings next year. 


Pensions for New York Teachers. 


The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion of New York was the first to start 
the movement for pensioning teachers. 
Most of the associations which have been 
formed in other cities have been based on 
the experience of the New York organi- 
zation, so that a discussion of it may be 
useful to other cities. At first the teach- 
ers paid one-half of one per cent. of their 
salaries to support the organization, and 
this amount was further increased by 
various fairs. The amount thus raised 
proving insufficient a bill was framed and 
passed thru the legislature setting aside 
five per cent. of the excise tax for the 
pension fund. This gives a fund of some- 
thing like $250,000 a year, which is placed 
in the hands of the comptroller and is 
paid thru him to the retired teachers. A 
teacher has to serve at least thirty years 
if a woman, and thirty-five if a man in 
order to be retired. he pensioner _re- 
ceives not less than half his active salary 
nor more than $1,500. 


School Libraries. 


The New York Library Club recently 
held a meeting in the board of education 
building. Three addresses were deliv- 
ered, one—‘‘ Public School Libraries,’’ 
by District Supt. Edgar Dubs Shimer; 


‘*A Boy’s Education as Influenced by 
Libraries,’’ by Prin. Edward W. Stitt, 
of P. S. 89, and ‘‘Two Unusual Phases 
of Library Reading by Public School 
Girls,’’ by Miss Julia Richman. 

Dr. Shimer pointed out that the library 
in the public school is no new thing, as 
in 1818 there was the class-room library. 
He urged that the teachers should study 
the needs of their boys and should assist 
them in making out lists of suitable 
books. 

Dr. Stitt saidthat the great need of 
school boys is to have properly selected 
books and that the books more be made 
for the boy and not the boy for the 
books. 

Miss Richman said that all librarians 
can do in the public schools is thru the 
teachers. She showed how difficult it is 
for many girls to read books not in the 
school work, and described several means 
of getting them into such work. 


Advice to Parents. 


Supt. William H. Maxwell has taken 
occasion to warn fathers and mothers 
against urging their children to extra ef- 
forts to obtain promotion. While home 
study, he says, is an important feature 
of education, it must be pursued accord- 
ing to rules. Only simple work, as spell- 
ing or supplementary reading, should 
be assigned to pupils in the primary 
grade; in the lower grammar grades out- 
side work should not exceed a half hour, 
and two hours’ home study is sufficient 
for the high school. 

Home study may be of two kinds,— 
preparatory or supplementary, and as a 
rule it should be supplementary. At any 
rate great care should be exercised by 
the parent on this subject. Care, sym- 
pathy, and encouragement are a con- 
stant need of the child. 


For St. John’s Long Island Hos- 
pital. 


Many teachers are working strenuously 
to promote the success of the grand 
concert, euchre, and Christmas dance to 
be given at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
on Wednesday, Dec. 17, in aid of St. 
John’s Long Island City hospital. The 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the affair is Dr. John D. Melville, prin- 
cipal of P. S. No. 8, Queens. The gen- 
eral manager is Prin. Henry J. Heidenis, 
of P. S. No. 82, Manhattan. Among the 
other officers are Prin. J. F. Quigley, of 
P. S. No. 1, Queens ; Miss Kate McWil- 
liams, principal of P. S. No. 2, Queens; 
Miss Elizabeth C. O’ Rourke, principal offP. 
S. 32, Manhattan ; and Miss Monica Ryan, 
principal of P. S. No. 77, Queens. Amon 
the teachers actively interested are Mrs. E. 
A. Loughlin, and Miss J. Boyle, Queens; 
Mrs. A. S. Hayes, and Miss R. G. Can- 
non, Manhattan; Miss M. Hughes, and 
Miss D. Axelstrom, Brooklyn. With all 
these teachers and their friends inter- 
ested thru motives of pure philanthropy, 
a most enjoyable evening is promised, 
and a most brilliant and successful social 
event may be looked for. 


Course of Study. 


It is believed that the new eight-year 
course of study for New York city schools 
may become operative in February, 1903. 
The details of putting the system intothe 
schools have not yet been worked out. 
The new course will probably be put into 
effect gradually in order to make the 
transition as easy as possible on the 
present pupils. 

Committees of principals and teachers 
will be called upon to prepare the syllabi 
to accompany the skeleton course. It 
has been practically decided that some 
English history will be taught in the 
elementary schools. 
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Domestic science for girls and wood- 
working and shopwork for boys will form 
a feature of the new course of study. 
This work will be conducted by special 
teachers. Special attention may also be 
given to knife work, a form of minor 
ogee and carving not requiring a 
shop. 


No Need of Excitement. 


Dr. A. B. Norton, editor of the Hom- 
eopathic, Eye, Ear, and Throat Journal, 
denies the existence of a virulent eye 
disease among the children of New York 
and declares that there is little or no oc- 
casion foralarm. The affection which the 
health inspectors have called trachoma is 
not true trachoma. Thedisease generally 
found in the schools is successfully treated 
in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
while in the case of true trachoma it is a 
constant fight for years to prevent 
blindness. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the cases 
now called trachoma, Dr. Norton con- 
cludes, are really a simple, non-malig- 
nant, and Br non-infectious form 
of the disease. 


Providing School-Rooms. 


The board of education is rushing for- 
ward, to the utmost of its ability, the 
providing of new buildings to relieve the 
—— congested state of the schools. 

he board has awarded the contract for 
a sixteen-room school, No. 176, at Ame- 
thyst avenue and Victor street, in the 
Bronx, to cost $92,000. 

Preparations are being made to build 
school No. 132, at Wadsworth avenue 
and 142nd street, borough of Manhattan. 
A contract for $25,000 has been let to 
clear this land. The contract for school 
No. 143, borough of Brooklyn, on Have- 
mayer avenue, between North Sixth and 
Nerth Seventh streets will be let at 
once. This is to be a forty-eight class- 
room building with 2,400 sittings. Bids 
have also been asked for the contemplated 
addition of twenty-eight rooms to school 
No. 123, Irving avenue, near Sedam 
street. This addition will give 1,400 
more sittings. 

The work on the new manual training 
school in Brooklyn has already been 
started. 

When these buildings are finished the 
board hopes the congestion will be some- 
what relieved. Meanwhile the work on 
the temporary schools upon the recreation 
piers is drawing rapidly to completion. 


Home Study. 


In regard to the matter of overstudy 
and in this connection of home study 
President Hunter, of the Normal college, 
says: ‘‘Home study should not be 
abolished, on account of the moral dis- 
cipline, particularly for the boy. It has 
immense value in compelling him to 
abandon his play to — a duty.’’ 

Before the age of nine, however, Dr. 
Hunter would not advise home study and, 
vy speaking, before the age of 

ourteen one hour home study is sufficient. 
The school hours are, as a rule, too long, 
he says, and in consequence the children 
get too little exercise. One of the great- 
est errors in teaching is in pushing chil- 
dren ahead too rapidly. It is as unwise 
to force mental growth as to force the 
growth of a tree by tugging at its roots. 
But the pushing is the fault of fathers 
and mothers, and American parents are 
- too much haste to advance their chil- 
ren. 


Penal Co-operation. 


The boys of public school No. 55 have 
overturned tradition somewhat by con- 
stituting themselves the punishing agents 
of the teacher. The teacher had occasion 
to reprimand a boy recently for being late, 
and among other things told him he ought 
to be thrashed. The boys proceeded to 
carry out every wish expressed by her as 


to this end by administering a thrashing to 
the culprit after school. As a result all 
the parties concerned were obliged to 
appear before Justice Mayer in the Chil- 
dren’s court. The justice discharged 
them with reprimands for the boys. He 
also advised the teacher to be less ex- 
pressive in her language. 


Supt. I. W. Hill, of Gadsden, who was 
elected state superintendent of education 
for Alabama, will enter upon his new 
duties on January 15, 1903. He will be 
succeeded at Gadsden by Mr. W. E. 
Striplin. 


Municipal Printing. 


Henry A. Rogers, chairman of the 
committee on supplies of the board of 
education, has been investigating the 
subject of establishing a printing plant. 
There has been much complaint from va- 
rious sources about the slowness of print- 
ing reports and other documents ; also 
the difficulty of getting contract specifi- 
cations printed has been used as an ex- 
cuse for delays in repairing and building 
school-houses. If such a plant should be 
built the saving would be not only in time, 
but probably in money, too. A suitable 
plant would cost about $20,000 as it 
would have to be fully equipped for cir- 
culars, books,and pamphlets. i 


Trade Schools for Girls. 


The formal opening of the Manhattan 
Trade school for girls took place on No- 
vember 6. Onthe first floor of the build- 
ing is an assembly room used for light 
gymnastics, dancing, and weekly recep- 
tions. Back of this, on the same floor, 
are offices for the directors, board meet- 
ings, etc. 

The basement is occupied by luncheon 
and cloak rooms. Later, classes in do- 
mestic science, laundry, etc., may be 
opened there. The number of pupils 
accommodated in the building is limited 
to one hundred, and there are many 
already on the waiting list. There isa 
club-room, attractively fittedup, and a 
well appointed library. The drawing, 
hand sewing, and pasting departments are 
on the second and third floors, while 
almost the whole of the fourth is reserved 
for the electric machine operators. This 
room is fitted up as nearly as possible 
like a veritable factory. 

There is a trade instructor, a practi- 
cal forewoman, with factory experi- 
ence, associated with a scientific teacher 
m each department. The day pupils 
are selected on the recommendation of 
public school principals. Settlement 
workers, etc., from the most deserving 
applicants, receive scholarships of $100, 
amounting to about $2.50 weekly during 
the scheduled term. But the evening 
classes, which will be opened shortly, are 
——e They are designed for 
more advanced workers. 


Mischievous Charges. 


On November 12 the New York Herald 
printed a bitter attack on Dr. Maxwell 
and the board of superintendents for al- 
leged antipathy to having German taught 
in the elementary schools. The Herald 
asserted that it has good authority for 
mt that the board of superintendents 
intends to allow the teaching of German 
to die out gradually by failing to appoint 
new teachers to vacancies caused re- 
tirement or resignation. It also declared 
that no new appointments have been 
made and complained about the limiting 
of the German instruction to a few years 
in the course. 


Teachers College. 

The remarkable growth of Teachers 
college in the past four years is evident 
from these figures : in 1897-98 only 72 re- 
gular students were in attendance, only 
one of whom was a college graduate ; 
last year the number of regular students 
was 535, of whom 222 were college 
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graduates, 77 had a partial college course, 
and 191 were normal school graduates 
before entering Teachers college. 


Dr. Maxwell Favors German. 


In regard to the attacks by certain 
German penne, City Superintendent 
Maxwell has given out the following 
signed statement: 

“*T am in favor of teaching German in 
the public schools. I am in favor of 
teaching German chiefly for two reasons. 
First, because of its value as a purely 
educational subject and as a means of 
intellectual discipline, and second, because 
of its great commercial value. Thecom- 
mercial value of a knowledge of German 
is constantly increasing. Hence, we have 
made German one of the most: conspicu- 
ous features of the course of study in the 
high school of commerce. All reports to 
the effect that the teaching of German is 
about to be eliminated from the curricu- 
lum of the elementary schools are entirely 
without foundation. In all probability, 
however, there will be, after the new 
course of study is adopted, a very great 
reform in the teaching of the German 
language. As the subject is taught now 
it is taught for one hundred minutes a 
week during two and a half years. The 
results are most unsatisfactory. In the 
first place, the teaching of German is an 
optional study. Childrenare not required 
to learn the language. In the second 
place, the amount of time each week de- 
voted to the subject is too small to per- 
mit of proper teaching on the part of the 
teachers or proper study on the part of the 
children. The teachers in the high schools 
of New York find that children coming 
from the elementary schools of New 
York who have studied German in this 
way know practically nothing about the 
language. 

‘Evidently this state of affairs cannot 
be allowed to continue. While I cannot 
anticipate conclusions that have not been 
definitely reached by the board of super- 
intendents, I may say that in the grades 
in which German will be taught hereafter 
it will be required of all children in those 
rrades, and it will be taught a sufficient 
ength of time each week to secure ade- 
quate results for the money and labor 
expended. 

“‘Furthermore, the course of study will 
be uniform for the entire city, and, unless 
my judgment is entirely at fault, I be- 
lieve the recommendation of the board of 
superintendents will be that the teaching 
of German should no longer be confined 
to the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, but should be extended to the 
other boroughs—Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Richmond. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 

City Superintendent of Schools.’’ 

New York, Nov. 13. 


New Jersey Items. 

On December 1 the salaries of the New 
Jersey teachers will be increased under 
the provisions of the so-called Murphy 
act. 

The new school No. 29 in Jersey City 
has been opened and school No. 10, which 
has been closed for repairs, has also been 
completed. No new schools are being 
built in the city altho increased facilities 
are urgently needed. 


The board of education of Jersey City 
has recently spent $85,000 in securing a 
site for a new high school building. 


The Jersey City teachers are holding 
fortnightly meetings for the discussion 
of methods of teaching and methods of 
unifying the course of study. These meet- 
ings are conducted by the several school 
principals under the general direction of 
Supt. Henry Snyder. 


Miss Elizabeth M. Allen is to be re- 
turned to the principalship of the 
Hoboken training school, a position she 
occupied before being transferred to 
school No. 5 some time since. 
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Educational New England. 


Boston, Mass.—The number of pupils 
in the public schools on Sept. 30 was 
86,512 against 82,892 last year, a gain of 
3,620 or 4.3 per cent. In the Latin and 
other high schools the gain is 405 or 6.1 
per cent. 

Misses Carolino D. Aborn, of Medford, 
and Mary C. Shute, of Boston, have 
been appointed to teach the theory and 
practice of the kindergarten in the Nor- 
mal school. 

Mr. Jean K. Howell, of Cambridge, 
has been appointed assistant in the Dor- 
chester high school. 


LEXINGTON, MAss.—At the dedication 
of the new high school Nov. 1, Secretary 
Frank A. Hill, of the Massachusetts 
state board of education, gave avery inter- 
esting account of the development of the 
modern system of education. He showed 
how a greatly increased attention is now 
given to instruction that leads the child 
to express thought. Yet this is secured 
with no loss of thoroness in the essen- 
tials. As formerly understood, children 
still give a sufficient amount of time to 
the ‘‘ three R’s.’’ 

A brief description of the new high 
school will be given in THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL for December 5. 


The cornerstone for the new district 
school-house at Sound Beach, Conn., was 
laid on Wednesday, November 12, by H. 
O. Havemeyer. Mr. Havemeyer has 
given seven acres of land for the school 
site and $10,000 to enable a satisfactory 
building to be built. The district had al- 
ready appropriated $20,000 for the school, 
but this sum was found to be insufficient 
for the building desired. 


WATERTOWN, Mass. —The exchange of 
letters with schools in different sections 
of the country promises to be freighted 
with good educational results. The letter 
writing is done in connection with the 
study of geography and industries, and 
letters are written to and replies received 
from pupils in towns located in the coal 
mining districts of Pennsylvania, the 
cotton growing sections of the South, the 
agricultural section of the West, the 
Pacific coast, etc. The letters describe 
the industries and characteristics of the 
region being studied, and the Watertown 
pupils write about local industries and 
the historical points of interest of this 
vicinity. An exchange of pictures and 
specimens is also arranged. 


“Wellesley has established a course in 
art which may be taken beginning with 
the freshman year. A fellowship for ad- 
vanced art study at home and abroad has 
also been established. 

By invitation of the department of 
education of Harvard university, thirty 
headmasters of various schools attended 
a conference at Cambridge on November 
8. President Eliot opened the discussion 
on the question, ‘‘ What preparation 
should an intending teacher secure to 
promote his efficiency, and how may this 
preparation best be obtained.’’ 

ANDOVER, Mass. —Prin. Frank O. Bald- 
win, of the Punchard free school for the 
last three sa has resigned his position 
owing to ill health. 

LEXINGTON, MAss.—Prin. Henry W. 
Porter, of the Abington high school, has 
been elected superintendent and principal 
of the high school. He is a graduate of 
Harvard in 1896, and was for three years 
principal of the Quincy high school. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn.—At the meetin 
of the corporation of Yale university, hel 
on Nov. 10, Dr. Lyman Abbott, of New 
York city, was appointed Lyman Beecher 
lecturer on preaching for the current 
year. This is considered the most im- 
portant lectureship in the university. 

The new Silliman lectureship was filled 
for the first time by the appointment of 
Prof. J. J. Thompson, of Cambridge, 


England. Professor Thompson is one of 
the leading physicists in the world. The 
lectureship has an endowment of $85,000 
and was founded by the Silliman family, 
of Brooklyn, in honor of Prof. Benjamin 
Silliman, who held the chair of physics 
from 1846 to 1853. 

Mr. George Grant McCurdy was ap- 
pointed curator of the anthropological 
collection in the Peabody museum. 

Prof. D. Cady Eaton was invited to 
resume the duties of the chair of criti- 
cism and art. He was one of the pro- 
fessors in the art school soon after it was 
founded, but he resigned several years 
ago. He is now re-elected to his original 
professorship. 


Meeting of New England Super- 
intendents. 


The New England Association of Sup- 
erintendents discussed at its morning 
session, on November 14, the place of the 
Bible in public education. Pres. George 
Harris, of Amherst college, favored a 
judicious reading of the Bible in connec- 
tion with literature. Browning, Tenny- 
son, Shakespeare, Milton, and others are 
studied in the schools, he argued, but 
how can the pupil understand this litera- 
ture and omit the Bible upon which so 
much of it is based? Poems and essays 
should be associated with their source. 
A volume of selections might be made 
that would prove exceedingly advanta- 
geous. Acleardistinction should be made 
between the study of the Bible as a book 
of literature and the interpretation of 
its teachings on theology, which is out of 
place in the school. 

Dr. John T. Prince, agent of the state 
board of education, followed, pointing 
out that the chief objection to the use of 
the English Bible in schools grows out of 
the feeling that it is a book of theology, 
a subject upon which people are not yet 
ready to agree. The mak presented in 
the right way is much less liable to 
awaken prejudice and opposition than 
might be supposed. If the superintend- 
ents are convinced that the Bible would 
be of advantage, they should take some 
steps to influence its use. In the future 
it would be read more intelligently than 
ever before because all literature is 
taught more intellectually. 

At the close of the session the associa- 
tion passed the following resolution in- 
troduced by Supt. J. H. Carfrey, of 
Northampton: ‘‘ Resolved, That this body 
of New England school superintendents 
favor the reading of the Bible, without 
comments, in every public school in the 
land.’’ 

MORAL TRAINING. 

Prof. W. G. Everett, of Brown uni- 
versity, read a paper upon ‘‘ Moral Train- 
ing in the School.’’ He held that moral 
training should begin in the home. This 
should be confirmed and enlarged by the 
influence of the school. 
RECONCILIATION.OF EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 

Editor Ossian H. Lang, of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, treated ‘‘ Educational Duties 
Revealed by Strikes.’’ (A synopsis of 
his paper will be published in a later 
number. ) 

Pres. Wm. DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin 
college, spoke of the ‘‘ Reconciliation of 
Educational Ideals.’’ Five ideals, phy- 
sical, technical, liberal, theoretical, and 
spiritual all have their right place and 
claim. Hitherto each one, struggling to 
maintain itself, has seized some part of 
the educational field and striven to ex- 
clude all the rest. It is now time to stop 
the fighting and harmonize them all. No 
institution can prosper that lives in one 
or two of them alone. The time will 
soon come when our colleges will have 
courses prescribing a definite amount of 
work, while the nature of the pupil him- 
self will determine the length of time it 
will take him to do that work. 
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President Hyde lamented the present 
system of examinations which tests mem- 
ory alone. This makes them altogether 
too severe a strain. The pupils should 
be allowed to make use of their diction- 
aries,and of familiar and such other helps 
as they will have in the work of life. Mod- 
ern conditions greatly add to the strain, 
of necessity; and in the place of doing 
all possible to increase that in severity, 
every effort should be made to build up a 
system of quietness and serenity. 


Recent Deaths. 


Dr. Caskie Harrison, head of the 
Brooklyn Latin school, died on Wednes- 
day, November 12. He was born in 
Richmond, Va., and graduated from 
Rugby school and Trinity college, Eng- 
land. He was professor of classical 
studies at the University of the South 
from 1870 to 1882. He then came to 
Brooklyn and founded the Latin school. 
Outside of his regular school work he 
found time to do considerable literary 
work. He was the author of the ‘‘Odes 
of Horace in English Verse,’’ and he col- 
laborated in the preparation of Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar and Good- 
win’s Greek Grammar. 


MasTon, N. C.—Supt. P. B. Groome 
died November 8. He was a graduate 
of the University of North Carolina. 


Prof. George Huesmann, who formerly 
held the chair of pomology and forestry 
in the University of Missouri, died re- 
cently at Napa, Cal. He was a promi- 
nent promoter of horticultural interests 
and was one of the best known pomolo- 
gists in the United States. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Frederick J. 
Carnell, assistant in the laboratory of 
physics, at the Sheffield Scientific school 
was accidentally shot while duck hunting 
and died at the New Haven hospital, 
Novemeber 15. 


Prof. Ogden Nicholas Rood, head of 
the department of physics in Columbia 
university for thirty-eight years, died on 
Wednesday, November 12. Professor 
Rood was born at Danbury, Conn., in 
1831. He graduated from Princeton in 
1852, and received the degree of master 
of arts from the Sheffield Scientific school 
in 1854. The next three years he spent 
abroad studying at the universities of 
Berlin and Munich. On the return to 
this country he was appointed professor 
of chemistry and physics in the Troy, N. 
Y., university, where he remained until 
1864, when he was called to Columbia to 
fill the chair of physics. Thru his re- 
searches he was Rasen as the ‘‘ Father 
of American Experimental Physics,’’ and 
he was regarded as one of the ablest men 
in this country in his specialty. He was 
the first to apply stereoscopic photog- 
raphy to the microscope, the first to make 

uantitative analysis in color-contrast, 
the first to measure the duration of flashes 
of lightning, and the first to make a pho- 
tometer that is independent of color. 

Professor Rood was a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Physical Society, 
the American Philosophical Society, of 
Philadelphia; the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, of Boston, the Ameri- 
can Otological Society, the National 
Academy of Design, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the American Academy 
of Science, the Barnard Club, the Cen- 
tury Association, the Yale University 
Alumni, and an honorary member of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

Professor Rood was the author of 
‘“Modern Chromatics’’ and the ‘‘ Voice 
and the Ear,’’ besides some seventy-five 
other monographs published here and 
abroad. 

He received the degree of LL.D. at 
the Yale bi-centennial celebration. 
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in the Sunny South. 


December 12 will be celebrated as 
library day in the schools of West Vir- 
ginia. This is in sympathy with the 
work which is going on in each town and 
village where library associations are be- 
ing formed. On library day there are to 
be donations of books, magazines, and 
cash in each school and in this way it is 
hoped the nucleus for school libraries 
will be obtained. 


Miss J. Nicholine Bishop {was recently 
= gener a member of the state board 
of examiners of teachers, in Alabama. 
She is the first woman to hold a state 
office in Alabama. 


Gov. Benton McMillan, of Tennessee, 
was recently asked concerning the work- 
ings of the uniformity text-book law in 
his state. ‘‘The law works admirably,”’ 
he said. ‘‘The saving to the student in 
original cost is about one-third, and it is 
of conservative estimate to say that it 
will save a quarter of a million dollars 
ayear. The people like the law and are 
supporting it by their votes.’’ 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The teachers’ 
training department at Tulane university 
has started with 103 teachers in six differ- 
ent classes. The courses include psychol- 
ogy, philosophical ethics, English history, 
economics, mathematics, and English’ 
The courses consist of afternoon lectures 
and are conducted with the purpose of 
— the standard of excellence in the 
school. 


The Louisiana State Public School 
Teachers’ Association will meet in Baton 
Rouge, December 29 to 31. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. Thomas P. Bailey, 
of the University of Chicago, Col. J. W 
Nicholson, of Louisiana State university, 
and ~— Warren Easton, of New Or- 
leans. There will be section meetings, in 
addition, to discuss primary and grammar 
grade work. 


The New Orleans Pension League, 
which was organized in 1897 to provide 
for retired teachers, has about 200 mem- 
bers at present. The league is to hold a 
bazar this winter to double its funds and 
to increase the membership. This enter- 
prize has been heartily endorsed by the 
school board and by the superintendent, 
and there is every reason to believe that 


the efforts of the teachers will meet with 
success. 


The State Normal school in Guilford 
county, North Carolina, is doing a grand 
work. It was established only ten years 
ago, but already over thirty-three per 
cent. of the teachers in the graded schools 
of the state are its graduates. There 
are at present 450 students and if there 
were accommodations there would be 
1,000. The institution is partially sup- 
ported by the state which endows it with 
$40,000 annually. 


Superintendents Organize. 


A meeting of the County School Super- 
intendents of North Carolina was held at 
Raleigh, N. C., November 13, 14, and 
15. Its objects were to organize a state 
association of county superintendents 
and to furnish the general education 
board with data by which it could outline 
its work in the state. 

Among the subjects under discussion 
were the plans of school-houses, and the 
ways and means for getting them. The 
subject of local taxation was also dis- 
cussed. 


Winter School for Farmers. 


A winter school of agriculture will be 
conducted at Raleigh, N. C., for the 
benefit of farmers and farm boys. The 
instruction will be practical and up-to- 
date. 

It will include only such subjects as are 
of practical interest and economic value 
on the farm. This school will hold a ten 
weeks’ session and is a practical effort to 
improve the standard of farming opera- 
tions in North Carolina. 


An Important Departure. 


An interesting announcement to those 
interested in Southern education, is that 
of the University of Tennessee that, be- 
ginning with January 6, 1903, there will 

a department of education connected 
with the university. This is to be 
modeled on the Teachers college of Co- 
lumbia, and is established to meet the 
needs of the South for an advanced 
school for the professional training of 
teachers. It will give instruction in 
pedagogy and psychology, modern 
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methods of teaching English, history, the 
physical sciences, nature study, manual 
training, domestic science, and other 
special subjects. Among the professors 
will be: 

Professor P. P. Claxton, chief of the 
Bureau of the Southern Education Board; 
Professor Wycliffe Rose, of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville; Professor B. B. Breese, 
Professor Charles E. Wait, Miss Lillian 
W. Johnson, Miss Florence Skeffington, 
Professor Charles A. Keffer, and Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Ferris, of the Univer- 
~ of Tennessee. 

tudents in the department of educa- 
tion will be allowed to take any regular 
course in the university. Also a library 
of education is to be collected in addition 
to the general library. 

The requirements of admission are the 
same as those for admission to other de- 
partments of the university. Teachers 
and persons pledging themselves to teach 
will receive free tuition. This will en- 
able men and women of good scholarship 
to prepare themselves for positions as 
superintendents, principals, and assistants 
in all schools. 


Miss Wright’s Great Work. 


The free night school conducted by Miss 
Sophie B. Wright in New Orleans is an 
interesting example of what self-sacri- 
fice may do for others. In this school 
there is not a person who does not work 
from early morning until — 7 of 
them coming to the school directly from 
work. 

In one room of the school the foreigners, 
and men only, are grouped. They are of 
all ages and conditions. Here we may 
find a man of perhaps forty, an Austrian, 
Russian, Spaniard, Italian, Frenchman, 
German, or Pole learning to read or 
write. In another {room are the half- 
grown boys, and in another, crowding 
into every inch of space, are the young- 
est boys. Then there are classes in 
bookkeeping, mechanical drawing, sten- 
ography, and typewriting, the password 
to all being the inability to get an educa- 
tion anywhere else. One thousand and 
eight pupils are enrolled here under 
twenty-eight teachers and hundreds have 
to be turned away. 

This work has devolved upon someone 
like Miss Wright because the city does 
nothing in this line, in spite of the fact 
that by educating the citizens the stand- 





Three Important New Books 


INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


By William Chase Stevens 


Professor of Botany in the University of Kansas 











laws that govern plant life. 





The book will be ready November 25. 


QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS 


By John B. Garvin 


This work offers a practical introductory course suited 
to the needs of general students as well as of those who 
intend to become professional analysts. In its general 
features the book is inductive, with such suggestions and 
safeguards as seem necessary to avoid dissipation of time 
and of energy. Cloth, 249 pages, $1.10. 


HIS new work for high schools and colleges will present in attractive form the best features of modern courses in 
botany, combining laboratory directions, descriptive chapters, and discussion and illustration of the fundamental 


The illustrations will be original and abundant. Cloth, 448 pages. $1.25. 
There will also be a special edition containing an analytical key and flora. This edition will contain 576 pages. $1.50. 





A LABORATORY GUIDE IN 


ZOOLOGY 


By Clarence M. Weed and Ralph W. Crossman 


This book aims to give the student an adequate first- 
hand knowledge of organic evolution. It guides the 
student wisely, without telling him too much, and stimu- 
lates him to see and to think independently, without be- 
wildering him with questions that he cannot answer. 
The directions to the teacher will be especially helpful. 
Cloth, 130 pages, 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH G&G CO., Publishers 


Chicago 


Boston 


New York 


London 
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ard of the city would itself be raised. A 
work like this should be the duty of eve 
city government, but until the ——— - 
ity pow its duty Miss Wright’s 
work will mean much to the poor of New 
Orleans. 


Texas News. 


At the recent election an amendment 
was made to the Texas constitution 
making the payment of a poll tax a pre- 
requisite to voting. A half of this tax 
is to be devoted to school purposes. 


The Texas schools show an increase in 
their enrollment over last year. There 
are 3,838 pupils enrolled in Galveston and 
5,763 in Dallas. 


The Texas State university has an in- 
creased enrollment, the school of engin- 
eering passing the hundred mark for 
the first time. 


The library has received as a gift the 
valuable library of the late Dr. Ashbel 
Smith, first president of the board of 
regents of the university. 


Baylor university of Waco, Texas, 
will attempt to raise an. endowment 
fund of $94,000. In this it will be as- 
sisted by the Baptist denomination under 
whose charge the institution is conducted. 


Southwestern university of Texas has 
appointed a commissioner of education 
for the purpose of raising $150,000 for 
an endowment fund and $100,000 for ad- 
ditional library and scientific facilities. 
The fall session of the university opened 
with an enrollment of 340 students. 


The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 





Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. Charcoal 
effectuaily clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth, and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges ; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
form or rather in the form of large, pleas- 
ant-tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with honey. 

The daily use of. these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
ery health, better complexion, sweeter 

reath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat ; I 
also live the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
altho in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than 
in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets ”’ 


Literary Notes. 


The Century Magazine for December 
has seven notable articles and as usual is 
delightfully illustrated. Among these 
we notice especially the first of a series 
of articles on various corporations by 
“Henry Loomis Nelson. The current one 
is on the United States Steel corpora- 
tion. gs ee Dodge Daskam contrib- 
utes ‘‘A Christmas Hymn for Children,’’ 
and Jennie W. Smith describes the day 
nurseries of New York. 

Among the fiction the most notable is 
perhaps a story by Burton E. Stevenson 
entitled ‘‘ Uncle Bige’s Creaking Heart.’’ 

Leslie’s Monthly is printing a Christ- 
mas issue of the size and elaboration of 
a twenty-five cent magazine. It costs 
twenty-five cents to make and distribute, 
and twenty-five cents will be charged 
for it at the news-stand. Why not, if 
it’s worth it? 

Scribner’s Magazine for November has 
many attractive features; it follows the 
fashion in presenting pictures in colors, 
the ——— being particularly fine 
and spirited. Scenes of real life are in- 
terspersed with the fiction, the ‘‘ Paths 
of Immigration ’’ being well portrayed. 
It isa worthy member of the great mag- 
azine company. 

The World’s Work for November is a 
‘*birthday number’’; in a year it has 
achieved a remarkable and deserved pop- 
ularity. The summary of events is one 
of the best we have seen; among them 
the value of the public schools is consid- 
ered (on which we shall comment else- 
where). This summary considers the 
large question before the thinking pub- 
lic; eight or nine subjects relating to 
trusts and the coal strike are discussed. 
The other articles ally the paper with the 
Forum and N. A. Review. 


A catalog of the publications of the 
reat Western publishers, A. C. McClurg 
Company, shows is activity. 
Among the volumes we notea large num- 
ber o ee valuable books, many 
of which are finely illustrated. The por- 
traits of many of our best authors are 
iven, which render the catalog valuable. 
incoln, Bishop Spalding, David Swing, 
President Jordan, appeal at once to us. 
This house is to be congratulated on its 
excellent selection of MSS. and the beau- 
tiful forms in which its publications 


appear. 
Thirty Years Old. 


The Christmas (December) number of 
The Delineator is also the thirtieth anni- 
versary number. To do justice to this 
number, which for beauty and utility 
touches the highest mark, it would be nec- 
essary to print the entire list of contents. 
It is sufficient to state that in it the best 
modern writers and artists are generously 
represented. The book contains over 230 
pages, with 34 full-page illustrations, of 
which 20 are in two or more colors. The 
magnitude of this December number, 
for which 728 tons of paper and six tons 
of ink have been used, may under- 
stood from the fact that 91 presses run- 
ning 14 hours a day, have been required 
to print it ; the binding alone of the edi- 
tion of 915,000 copies representing over 
20,000,000 sections which had to be gath- 
ered individually by human hands. 


Letters Mark Twain Gets. 


Mark Twain is long suffering in the 
matter of a correspondence loaded with 
requests for favors from unknown peo- 

le. He has consequently received the 
impression that when people find time 
hanging heavily on their hands, they sit 
down and write a letter to him askin 
for something. These requests are al- 
ways preceded by profuse compliments. 
“In my judgment,’’ said Mark Twain 
recently, ‘‘no compliment has the slight- 





est value when it is charged for, yet I 
think I never get one unaccompanied by the 





bill.’’ The latest letter he has received 
is somewhat in the nature of a climax 
even to those that have gone before. A 
school teacher asks for his portrait in 
oil. ‘‘There is nothing we would appre- 
ciate so much,’’ wrote this admirer, with 
true naiveté. ‘‘It could be used for 
years and years in the school.’’ But the 
fact that it would cost the author a 
thousand dollars or so entered nowhere 
into the enthusiastic brain of the corres- 
pondent. 


What Causes Deafness. 


The Principal Cause is Curable, but Gen- 
erally Overlooked. 

Many things may cause deafness and 
very often it is difficult to trace a cause. 
Some peopleinherit deafness. Acute dis- 
hadea, Whee scarlet fever, sometimes cause 
deafness. But by far the most common 





cause of loss of hearing is catarrh of the 
head and throat. 

A prominent specialist on ear troubles 
gives, as his opinion, that nine out of ten 
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cases of deafness is traced to throat 
trouble ; this is probably over-stated, but 
it is certainly true that more than half of 
all cases of poor hearing were caused by 
catarrh. 

The catarrhal secretion in the nose and 
throat finds its way. into the Eustachian 
tube, and, by clogging it up, very soon 
affects the hearing, and the hardening of 
the secretion makes the loss of hearing 
permanent, unless the catarrh which 
caused the trouble is cured. 

Those who are hard of hearing may 
think this a little far-fetched, but any one 
at all observant must have noticed howa 
hard cold in the head will affect the hear- 
ing and that catarrh, if long neglected, 
will certainly impair the sense of hearing 
and ultimately cause deafness. 

If the nose and throat are kept clear 
and free from the unhealthy secretions of 
catarrh the hearing will at once greatly 
improve and anyone suffering from deaf- 
ness and catarrh can satisfy himself 
on this point by using a fifty-cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, a new catarrh 
cure, which, in the past year, has won 
the approval of thousands of catarrh suf- 
ferers, as well as physicians, beeause it 
isin convenient form to use, contains no 
cocaine or opiate, and is as safe and 
pleasant for children as for their elders. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is a wholesome 
combination of blood root, Guaiacol, Eu- 
calyptol, and similar antiseptics, and they 
cure catarrh and catarrhal deafness by ac- 
tion upon the blood and mucous membrane 
of the nose and throat. 

As one physician aptly expresses it: 
‘*You do not have to draw upon the imag- 
ination to discover whether you are get- 
ting benefit from Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets; improvement and relief are apparent 
from the first tablet taken.’’ 

All druggists sell and recommend them. 
They cost but fifty cents for full-sized 
package and any catarrh sufferer, who has 
wasted time and money on sprays, salves, 
and powders, will appreciate to the full 
the merit of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 
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SKin Diseases 


If — suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, ' 
Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne, or 
other sKin troubles, 


Hydrozonc 


will cure you. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading phy- 
sicians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 
As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the 
safferer, naturally cures the trouble. 
Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE seins postage, will send s bottic 
containing sufficient to prove to your entire satis- 


faction the claim here made. Pamphlet sent 
free. Address 


Qh. Chastiralcmrataat 


Dept. T, 57 Prince Street, - - New York 


CURES DYSPEPSIA and 
GLYCOZON STOMACH TROUBLES. 

















Our Times. 
Sault Ste. Marie’s Power Plant. 


Sault Ste. Marie lately opened its new 
power plant, public men from all over the 
country mee g Bm in the exercises. 
The waters of e Superior were let in- 
to a canal that is 950 feet wide at the be- 

inning and narrows to 200 feet, with a 
epth of 23 feet. From the head gates 
the canal is 9,000 feet long and delivers 
about 30,000 cubic feet of water every 
second to the turbines. The latter pro- 
duce about 60,000 horse-power, which 
will be used for street cars and electric 
lighting. 


A Grand Cathedral Planned for New York. 


Plans are under consideration for the 
building at New York of a cathedral more 
magnificent than the world-famous St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, larger than St. 
Peter’s at Rome. St. Peter’s holds 50,- 
000 pos it is calculated that the New 
York cathedral will hold 60,000 or 70,000. 
The architect is the Rev. J. Bouillon, 
canon of the Roman Catholic cathedral in 
Ottawa. 

He calls the a ge church Nova 
Sancta Sophia. In St. Peter’s in Rome, 
St. Paul’s in London, and other famous 
cathedrals the dome is hid by arches and 
other objects until one is almost under it. 
At the first step inside of Nova Sancta 
Sophia the full glory of the dome will 
burst upon the view. The dome, in mo- 
saics, will set like a resplendant crown 
upon a vista of delicate columns of the 
rarest marbles and brilliant reproductions 
of the greatest works of the old masters 
in Rome. The costly character of these 
mosaics will be seen when it is remem- 
bered that a single reproduction, fifteen 
by thirty feet in size, costs in the neigh- 
berhood of $100,000, and the whole build- 
 * will be covered with them. 

he extreme length of the New York 
building will be 500 feet, and the breadth 
400 feet. The dome will rise from the 
center, starting with a breadth of 150 
feet, toa height of 450 feet from the 
pavement to the summit. Nova Sancta 
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Sophia will rise in tiers of seven stories, 
with seven rows of windows the entire 
circumference of the building. 

The columns throughout the church, of 
rare marbles, will stand around the chap- 
els so as to leave a clear view from each 
chapel of the entire building. Words can 
convey but a faint impression of the 
beauty of the building, in its perfection 
of proportion and in the blending and 
harmonizing of the tints and hues of the 
mosaics and pillars. If St. Sophia, of 
Constantinople, remains one of the won- 
ders of the Old World, Nova Sancta So- 

hia will be the greatest wonder of the 
ew. 
Railroad Accidents of a Year. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
report that during the last fiscal year 
there were 2,819 persons killed in railway 
accidents in this country and 39,800 in- 
jured. Since the use of the safety devices 
required by the law of 1893 the number 
of employees killed has been reduced 
sixty-eight per cent. The figures show 
that passengers while on the trains are 
comparatively safe. Most of the ac- 
cidents occur in getting on and off the 
cars, crossing tracks, etc. The damage 
from railroad accidents during the year 
was nearly $8,000,000. 


Coal Takes the Place of Oil as Fuel. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has decided to discard oil as fuel for 
the locomotives of the road, and to use 
bituminous coal once more. Orders have 
been received at the Carbonado mines to 
ship 25,000 tons of coal a month to San 
Francisco. These mines have been owned 
by the Southern Pacific for twenty years, 
but were partially shut down when the 
experiment with oil began some ten 
months ago. What coal they have mined 
since has been used for coke making. 

Oil was not a success on passenger loco- 
motives for two reasons. A coating 
gathered on the flues which had to be re- 
moved every day, or it kept the heat 
from the water, causing a great waste 
of fuel. The intense heat produced by 
the oil also cracked and split the boiler 
sheets. 

A Census of the Philippines. 

A census of the Philippine archipelago 
is to be taken. This will be the first 
complete count ever made and the only 
one since that of the Spaniards in 1887. 
General Sanger, who is to be the direc- 
tor, is to appoint 6,000 enumerators and 
fifty supervisors, most of whom will be 
Filipinos. It is expected that the count 
will begin in January and that the sched- 
ules will be completed in May. This cen- 
sus will settle many important questions, 
as, for instance, the death rate and the 
rate of increase or decrease of the popu- 
ation. 

Emperor William Writes a Play. 

Emperor William and Joseph Lauff, 
his court poet, have been writing a drama 
called ‘‘ Under the Helmet.’’ The hero 
is the great elector, Frederick William 
of Brandenburg, who died in 1688. Lauff 
only contributed the stage business ; the 
plot and story were worked up by the 
emperor himself. 





All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 
ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
have not had any return of the disease 
since.” EuGENE ForBEs, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
up the whole system. 


Pears 


soap does but 
cleanse, it has no medical 





nothing 


properties; for the color of 
health and health itself 


use Pears’, Give it time. 


Sold all over the world. 


The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company nev York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 
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of set and book until Jan. Ist, 1903. 


SPECIAL OFFER Send for list and particulars at once 
ROY HOPPING -_ New York City, 
17th Street, and 4th Avenue. 

READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
monicating with advertisers, 
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GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 











Special Offer to Readers 
of “The School Journal”; 
good for November. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 lbs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 
Ibs. of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK, 











ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
__NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 


Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cuas. Leicu, Manager. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


(Opp. Grace Church) 

















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


Manuscripts Wanted 


For books on Pedagogical subjects generally, al- 
80 for School Entertainment. Y 

Our unequaled facilities in this country for 
reaching the constituency which buys such pub- 
ea enable us to give authors the best re- 
sults, 





Suggestions Wanted 
For articles for our various prtetionts and for 
topics and methods that will in any way aid us 
in — the wants or needs of the education- 
world. 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,New York 
UNIVERSITY AND 


SCHOOL BELLS sai2"sct 


copper and only. Terms, etc. 
MnSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Bailtimore.Mid. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





In this play the emperor extols the house 
of Hohenzollern and draws a glowing pic- 
ture of its mission in the world. It 
deals with the invasion of Brandenburg 
by the Swedes in 1675 and their repulse, 
and also with the events that led to the 
great elector becoming the undisputed 
master of Pomerania. A soothsayer is 
made to prophesy greatness for the house 
in coming years and to hint that Emperor 
William will be the controlling power in 
Europe. 

Arizona’s Plea for Statehood. 


The question of statehood for the three 
territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma is treated in the annual reports 
of the governors of those territories. 
Governor Brodie, of Arizona, argues 
strongly for statehood. He says that 
Arizona is the sixth largest political di- 
vision in the country, has 132,000 popula- 
tion and property assessed at $39,000,000. 

He urges the passage of the enabling 
act now before Congress for the admis- 
sion of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Oklahama to the sisterhood of states. 
Arizona has made such progress that to 
deny a place for her star on the flag is 
now considered an eee to the people 
who have so faithfully borne the burden 
of a territorial form of government for 
thirty-eight years. 


~— —w of Great Men. 
ighty-four years ago a poor woman 
ded ta liane end fe laid to rest, and 
ed few took note of her departure. 
A short time since thousands gathered to 
dedicate a monument to her memory. 
Why? Because she was the mother of 
Abraham Lincoln. The governor of the 
state, now one of the foremost in the 
Union, took part in the exercises in his 
official capacity. A celebrated soldier 
delivered an address and thousands of 
school children came, each bearing a flag. 
All this was done because she gave Lin- 
coln to the world, and, with her husband, 
trained him during those early years 
when impressions for good are the most 
lasting. She died before her son, who 
was afterwards so distinguished, was 
ten years old. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the mother of 
Washington has also been honored by a 
stately monument at Fredericksburg. 


Dr. F. A. Cook, who was with Lieuten- 
ant Peary on his famous North Green- 
land expedition, used antikamnia tablets 
for the crew in all’ cases of rheumatism, 
neuralgic pains, as well as the pains 
which accompanied the grip e, and stated 
that it had no equal. This knowledge is 
of value and suggests the advisability of 
having a few of these tablets in the 
house. —Medical Progress. 


Safety in Numbers. 


Two Irishmen were in New York city 
bound for the West. They had several 
railroad time-tables and were_ looking 
them over for the purpose of selecting a 
route thither. 

They finally discovered that some lines 
had more tracks than others and they 
concluded, very innocently, to take the 
one which had the greatest number of 
tracks. Hence they took the four- 
tracked New York Central. But their 
decision was based not upon the fact, but 
the fancy, in the premises. 

Said Mulligan to Pat: ‘‘Pat, we’ll be 
afther takin’ the four-tracker ; for if she 
leps one track she lands on wan iv the 
athers an’ loses no time; but if it’s a 
one or two tracker they’d heft to’ slow 
up and put on the brakes an’ lift ’er back 
on an’ we’d be a day late.’’—From The 
Thistle. 

Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by TORS OF MOTH- 
gre for te N ILE TEETHING 


ITH PE SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, AYS8 all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best rem , for 


0 
DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggiste 
world. Besure to oon. for . Winslow's Soothing 
Szrap.” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
e 





onl 
Constable K3(Co. 


Real Laces. 


Duchess, Honiton, Round Peint, Point 
Appliqué, Venice, Carrick-ma-Cress. 
Real Lace Handkerchiefs, Scarfs and 
Fichus. 


Neckwear. 
New French ar of Black and 
olors. 
Flat Ostrich Feather Boas, Muffs to 
match. 
Liberty Silk, Taffeta Silk, 
Chiffon and Mouseline de Soie Ruffs, 


Trimmed Fur Muffs to match. 
Pau Velvet Stole Scarfs, Lace Capes. 


Ar ioth ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Portrait Portfolio of 
Ten Educational Leaders. 


Each 7x11 inches, like Carbon 
Prints, on the finest coated paper, 
mounted on heavy dark gray paper 
Price of the set, $1.00. 


Hon. Henry Barnard 
Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Prof. John Dewe 


Pres. Chas. W. Eliot 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall 
Hen. Wm. T. Harris 


Prof. Wm. James 
Horace Mann 

Cel. Francis W. Parker 
F. Louis Soldan 


Every teacher wants one or more 
of these Portraits for the home li- 
brary,—even one for such use is 
worth the cost of all. All of them 
are worthy a place in every school- 
room; nothing else at such small 
cost is so good for school-room 
decoration. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS 
BUREAU. 


Established twelve years ago, has a steady de- 
mand for experienced Normal and College grad- 
uate positions and principalships. Hundreds of 
good teachers have found places through this 
Bureau. See our reference list and circular. 
Particulars for stamp. 

H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 











ht A Sure 
ERS PACTS, :2i-, >: Asthma, 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Ghatiestown, Mase. 
I Can Sell Your Real Estate 
. Send descri; 


iption, state price and 
learn how. references. ee ee 


. "96. Highest 
W. M. Ostrander, 9101 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Every Hour of te Day 
Every Day of te Year 


you can count on 


Steady, Reliable Work 


from the 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS G&G BENEDICT, 


(REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 


327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


Admirable in Every Respect 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
Consisting of FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for third and fourth grades) 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


In seven books—a book for each school year. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


Problems under all topics for upper grammar grades. 
Samples sent—Inductive Course, 25 cents each; Graded Lessons and Problems, 15 cents each. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Boston 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, sew ett" *tnicar 
TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 








Interlinear | 
Hamilten, Locke and Clark’s | The Best Translations 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue Free—\ TyAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. § 


Shaw’s New Question Book. 


Shaw’s Question Book. By Epwarp R. Suaw. This is the best question book 
for teachers and those preparing to teach ever published, for the following reasons: (1) It is 
authoritative. The author stands high as teacher and educational 
author. (2) It is carefully divided into grades—Srd grade, 2nd grade, 











wn | | Ist grade, and professional (for state certificate) grade. The teacher is 

a , impelled to advance ; having studied the 3rd grade questions, the 2nd 

aa | “SSW grade is naturally taken up. (3) It contains about three thousand 
| ‘, questions with answers on 77 different branches of study required in 
| examinations. A new edition has just been issued, with 
| age 4 | Historical and Geographical Maps brought up to 

ae AEP date. 

QR | BFR | 

ae RE R=} PRICE, $1.75; TO TEACHERS, $1.60; Postage, 15c. 


Publishers and 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers and 6{ East Ninth Street, New York 


SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpucATIONAL FounpDaTIONS which 18 rich in the best poet of tae leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 





KELLOGG’S 
SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOKS 


Latest Issues. 


Dickinson’s World’s Work, lic. bk 
Sturgis’s Rag-Doll Party. Bright comedy, 25c. bk 
Wilson’s Marriage of Prince Flutterby, l5c. bk 
Burbank’s Little Miss Van Winkle, lic. bk 
Henry’s Comic Menagerie, lic. bk 
Sanford’s Advertising Girls Masque, l5e. bk 
Book of Monologues. Very entertaining, 2Q5e. bk 
Baker’s Temperance Dramas, BOe. hk 
Baker’s Pantomimes and Charades, 25e. bk 
Jenkins’ Juvenile Fantastics and the Butterfly, lic. bk 
Fernald’s Footlight Frolics. Plays, We. bk 
Twentieth Century Proposal, 25c. bk 
Up-to-Date Minstrel Jokes, 25c. bk 


Goodrich’s Motion Songs for School and 
Home, or, Young Folks’ Opera, 25c. bk 
God-Speed.—Well Wishing in Verse 
and Prose for all Occasions. Cloth, $1. wg 


Hardman’s Clarissa’s First Party, 75e. wg 
Atherton’s A Comedy of Errors ;_ or 
‘he Cousin and the Maid, SOc. wg 

Thiele’s Frolic inthe Cooking Class ; or, 

Debutantes in the Culinary Art, jde. wg 
Hanssen’s Queen of Sheba. Biblical Drama, %c. wg 
Crippen’s Joseph in Egypt, a < Qe. wg 
Polding’s Dawn of Redemption ; or The Adora- 


tion of the Magi Kings, 2c. Music forsame 2c. wg 
Randolph’s Patriotic Songs for School and 


ome, 60c dt 
Noll’s Porgy's Dream. Bright operetta, 40c, dt 
Thomas's Picnic. Easy cantata, be. dt 
Macy’s Queen’s Surprise, 40c, dt 
Geibel’s Secret, Operetta. Costumes simple, 2de. dt 
Loder’s Cinderella in Flower Land ; or the 
Lost Lady’s slipper, 50c. dt 
Geibe!’s Little Gypsy, Short operetta, 26e. dt 
Gabriel’s Day in the Woods, duc. di 
Bradbury’s New Flora’s Festival, 40c. dt 
Schoeller’s New Year's Eve, 5c, dt 


Children’s Plays. Series I., 40c. 
Children’s Plays. Series Il. 40c.:-g. Both series s0c. 
Pailler’s The Magic Bell. Fairy Play, lic. wq 


ug 
uw | 


Santa Claus & Co. Christmas cantata, 30c. ch 
Dorothy’s Dream. Christmas cantata, 5c. ch 
A Christmas Vision. New, bright cantata, 30c, ch 
Waifs’ Christmas Cantata. Very popular, B0c. ch 
Our Fiag: or Columbia's Flowers, 30c. ch 
Ship of State. Class exercise. Much variety,  30c, ch 
Funny Little Folks from Fairyland ; or Tne 

Brownies at School, ; 50e, ch 
Goin’ to Meetin’. Character Song. Amusing, 0c. ch 
I'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, B0c, ch 
The House that Jack Built Oc. ch 
Heroes Marching Song for Boys, Oc. ch 
If I Were & ROY! Solos. 30c. ch 


Blackstone’s New Pieces That Take Prizes. Cl., 1.00 An 
Craig’s Prices That Have Taken Prizes. Cloth, 1.00 hn 
Babcock’s Bird ‘ey How to Prepare for It, 50c. sh 
Sunflower March. For 16 boys, 1l5e. mh 


Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls, l5c. mb 
Spear Drill. For 16 girls. Costumes simple, lie. mb 
A Visit from Mother Goose and Her Family, 15c,. mb 
Christmas Star March and Drill, lic, mh 
Christmas Dialogs and Plays, , Lie, mb 
Sitler’s Fin de Siecl& Arbor Day Exercises, lic. mb 


Fin de Siecle Washington’s Birthday Exercises, lic. 
Hatchet March and Drill, 5e, 
Shedd’s Practical Memorial Day Exercises, le. 
Shedd’s Our Nation’s Birthday, li 
Powers’ Exercises for Memorial Day, 
Little Women Play. From Alcott’s oa. 

& Our arge descriptive catalog of 











School Entertainment material 
sent free. Over 700 books—cream of 
all] published—in stock. Send all 
orders direct to New York. We are 
the only dealers making a specialty 
of school material of this kind. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


61 E. Ninth Street, NEW YORK 








Thirty 
Years 
Service 


In thirty years of continuous service 
in the operation of the Government’s 
fast mails, the Lake Shore has become 
the greatest through mail line in the 
world. 

Thousands of people use the -Lake 
Shore because of its great record in the 
mail service. And it’s a good reason. 

Nowhere is there extended to travel- 
ers, either in comfort or certainty of 
service better travel facilities than on 
the Lake Shore’s great through trains 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

Write for ‘‘ Book of Trains’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.& T.A., Cleveland, O. 
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Scribner's Books for Holiday Giving 








The Blue Flower The Little White Bird 


THE NEW NOVEL 























1) HENRY BY 
U\\ aN VAN DYKE J. M. BARRIE 
\ = - 
eee 6 op The Interior (Chicago’ : 
1 e Inter g 
Say = sd oi asc he ‘* The sweetest, most delicately 
N 7 Ming + essen. fanciful, most exquisitely whim- 
: sical bit of writing one can pos- 
a AR 70th 1000 sibly conceive.” 
ys wo One of the most N. Y. Times Saturday Review: 
Ki beautiful Holiday ‘* Barrie at his best.” 
> Gifts imaginable. New York Commercial Adver- 
f Elaborately illus- tiser : — 
, trated in full color. ‘*There can be no question that this is Mr. Barrie at 
$1.50 his best.”” $1.50 
BY aan =) 20th thousand 
es BY 
Bishop Potter | Ernest g. Wild Animals Maltbie D. 
: ; a Babcock 
The Citizen in Thom son + Pi y! Have Known Thoughts for 
: * \or & re | 
his Relation to p al. age ' 200 illustrations. $2.00 Every-Day 
the Industrial Seton *S ais ——_——_—_——. Living 
Situalion 3 os aa Lives of From the spoken 
ae and written words 
12mo, $1.00 net CELEBRATED BOOKS “™: & of Maltbie D. Bab- 
~- = 
(Postage 10 cents) jp: ” the Hunted ee bop 
ostage 0 cents 
A direct and | MORE THAN a = 200 illustrations. $1.75 net “Uplifting and 
powerful appeal to QUARTER MILLION g (Postage 15 cents ) ennobling as few 
the citizen. books are.”’ 














The Book ot Joyous Children | | A Captured Santa Claus 


BY 





JAMES 
WHITCOMB RILEY 


EVERY POEM A NEW POEM 


THOMAS 
NELSON PAGE 


More than 100 illustrations in An exquisite story 









































line and half-tone. for children. 
An Exquisite Holiday Gift. Beautifully illus- 
Beautifully presented. $1.20 trated in full color. 
net. (Postage, 8 cents.) 75 cents 
2 Very Success: fl 4 New Books of Expl ration and 
Novels- 60th 1,000 each A New Book for Girls Trav 
7 UNKNOWN MEXICO 
CAPTAIN M By -arl Lumholtz 
MACKLIN What da Girl Can Make 2 vols.. $12.00 net (Postage extra) 
7 and Do THROUGH HIDDEN 
SHENSI 
Richard Harding NEW IDEAS FOR WORK AND PLAY By Francis H_ Nichols 
- Davis — $8.50 net. (Postage 18 cents) 
ustrated, $1.50 
; ALL THE RUSSIAS 
The Fortunes of LINA BEARD and ADELIA B. BEARD By Henry Norman 
OLIVER HORN 31 chapters—404 pages—712 pictures $4.00 net. (Postage 26 cents) 
ain An invaluable new book, by the authors of ‘*The ACROSS COVETED 
. mes ones American Girl’s Handy Book.”’ LANDS 
. Hopkinson Sm 
1.60 net. ta: By A. H. Savage Landor 
aia $ net. (Postage 16 cents) ae aes 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS a NEW YORK 
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Pennsylvania 
Railroad # 


Geachers’ Christmas Gour to 


WASHINGTON | 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 


| Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


Leaving New York, Brooklyn and Newark, Monday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1902. 
RATE, $12.00 
For tickets, additional information, etc., apply to Ticket Agents of Company, or to 
H. Y. DARNELL, Tourist Agent, Penna. R. R. Co. 


263 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


E. FABER 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Etc., Etc., 
“% FOR SCHOOL USE. 


ne | 


EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 























GILLOTT’S PENS 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


—e DUMEILNTTS) GRAND PRIZE, Part; 3, 1900. This is the highest award ever made, and 
SVERTICULAR PEN 


other pen-maker has it 


91 John St., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 








INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass., 








Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, instaliment 
options,and many other desirable features, all of which mene the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. 


610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
New York City 


SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FounpDATIONS which 1s rich 1n the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 


GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 








BULLOCK & —-* 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 








Full Catalogues furnished on’receipt of 10°cents 


SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


ad . 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY*¢CO.ECLECTIC 
ea as Rogers. 


“eaciiz mated 


ens 
to School Teachers-— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GO 


34q Broadway Sew York. 
SUHUUL BELLS satis het? 
MaSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY, Battinncre tide 


1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it fis. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. ‘96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 


W. M. Ostrander, 910; N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


RREADERS will confer a favor by 
mentioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 




















E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


when communicating with advertisers. 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether 





Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. ~<a 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works: Camden, N..L 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


| 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association — 


129 Auditorium Building, —y 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N 





Established 17 Years 
Positions filled. 4,000 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 ome ry a Fines Bost 156 Fifth Ave., New by 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. | 





aah Boulevard, Chicago sey a Minneapolis 
533 Connme Bait x, Des Hyde Block, spokan Third St. Portland, 
420 Parrott ailding. San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 





Oldest and best knownin the U.S. Est.1855 
Joun C. RocKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn een sence vox 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureall rivptiea with good place than any previous year, 

Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We refer to N. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 

stamp. H. S, KELLOGG, [anager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors Prina s, Assistants, Tutors, | 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommen chools to Parents. Calli 





| 


























AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


Useful. Reliable. Attractive. 
Various Styles of Binding. 


The New Edition has 25,000 
new words. 2364 quarto 
pages. 5000 illustrations. 


The One Great 
Standard Authority 


Let Us Send You Free 


“A Test in Pronunciation’? which 


affords a pleasant and instructive 
evening’s entertainment. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 











Interlinear 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 





or Address Mrs. M jNo-FULTON, American and Foedce Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
FISHER Jens. ENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 

LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 12 Tremont St., Boston 

NY ’ Provides Schools of all Grades with | 
A LBA Ss TEAC HERS AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 

During the winter months there are unexpected Pe yg - = 
TEACHERS WANTED! schools which must be filled on short notice. Candidates bein 
there are many excelient opportunities of getting a first ae posi- 
® tion. For particulars address 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Literal 
The Best Translations 
Good Type—Well Printed--Fine Paper—Half-| New Dees ight Introductions—New Type— 
Leather at so Sides--Price Reduced | Good Pape ell Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket — Glee, postpaid, 56 cents each. | 
quan’ “°~\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
Adopted by the Chicago Board of Education. 








Only Eraser that 
perfectly cleans the 
board. The Eraser 
is cleaned by simply 
rapping against anv 
suitable: object., 

. Cheapest all wool 
Eraserin the mar- 
ket. We especially 
solicit _correspond- 
ence with jobbing 
‘Lrade. 


HVT 
i 





isn em i a 


(THOROUGHLY DUSTLESS.) 


W. H. LONDERGON & CO., Manufacturers, 401 Duncan 
LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


Solves the problems of 
th eSeasons,Day’sLength, 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., ete. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DEPT. G), Detroit, Mich. 


GN 


IOS 








98 _ COURSES In 23 
EPARTMENTS, IN- 
CLUDING A SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF GEOG- 
RAPHY. Sin le Tu- 
ition Fee of $25. In- 
expensive living. For 
Circular and Book of 
Views, address, The 
Registrar, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


July 6 to Aug. 15, 1903 | 




















Park, Chicago. | 


DREXEL INSTITU TE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 


‘had two or more years’ practical experi- 


ence ia teaching, or have been graduated 


from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 


ENNEN'S 
an NK 





[=(0)57-Va 4) 
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Ahositive Relief mee> —> 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 









Get Mennen’s (the original). 
Sample free. 











Forthirteen years we have published Our Times ex- 

pressly for te achers and schools, It isthe pioneercur- 
rent history magazine—twice a month, Sic. a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current_ events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts lize into the 
study of geography and history especially ; keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscriptions get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (4c. each) and use it in 

our school this year, as thousands are doin 


ELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New ork 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





ALL THE BOOKS OF ALL THE PUB 


THE BAKER & TAYLO 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
DE 
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Literature for Schools and Colleges 














I. BEGINNINGS IN LITERATURE . ° 
: For Tired Brain 
The Hiawatha Primer. By Florence Holbrook - = 40 cents. 
The Book of Nature Myths. By Florence Holbrook 2 45 cents. | 5 
II. LITERATURE TEXTS Horsfo rd $ 
Rolfe’s Students’ Series. Fully annotated. 11 volumes. Each 75 1 
cents. To Teachers - - - = - - 53 cents. | Gl 


The Riverside Literature Series. With brief notes. 175. vol-- 


umes = - = = = 2 = = 15 to 75 cents. Phos hate 
Modern Classics. Without notes. 34 volumes. Each 40 cents. os 


American Poems and American Prose. 92 yolumes. Each $1.00 


Masterpieces of American, British, Latin, and Greek Literature. 4| Rests and strengthens the 


tired and confused brain, dis- 














volumes. Each P 5 : i ‘ : Z $1.00 | pels nervous headache and 
College Requirements in one Volume - 3 : 7“ a -$1.00 induces refreshing sleep. 
| Gives good appetite, perfect 
III. BOOKS ABOUT LITERATURE | dageotion and 0 leer trate, 
Botta’s Handbook of Universal Literature’ - " . & $2.00 | ff Genuine bears name ‘ Horsford’s” on label. 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature - - 35 cents. | 
Webster’s English: Composition and Literature . - 90 cents. 
NOVEMBER PUBLICATIONS 
‘ : —_ : , 
Simonds’ A Student’s ey of English Literature - ‘ . $1.25 For PAINTBOXES, 
Perry’s A Study of Prose Fiction - - - : . i 1.25 the 3-Color Box, and all other grades, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, Etc., 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY _ [ntsnoiter brawing and Painting Materials 
4 Park Street, 85 Fifth Avenue, 378-388 Wabash Avenue, | 2™°*tions. 
een sania einem F. WEBER & CO., 1125 Chestnut St., Phila. 














Sloly Work becomes Fast 
Hard Work becomes Easy > 
ALL Work becomes Pleasant 


when it is done on the 


Remington 
‘lypewriter. 


In Tiventy years we habe sabed the 
world enough labor to build 
an Empire 












WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Co.) 
327 Broadway, New York 


























